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PEEFACE 

Some  of  the  "Annals"  set  forth  in 
the  following  pages  originally  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Echo.  A  de- 
sire having  been  expressed  in  several 
quarters  for  their  republication,  and  the 
Editor  having  readily  given  permission, 
these  have  been  revised.  Several  chapters 
— equal  to  about  one-half  the  volume — 
have  been  added,  and  are  now  published 
for  the  first  time. 
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THE   TRAGEDY   OF   THE 
COMMONPLACE 


'The  "Phoenix"  hung  out  a  dimly-Hghted 
lamp,    rendered   dimmer   by   the   damp   fog 

which  hung  Hke  a  pall  over  Street,  a 

turning  out  of  Ratcliff  Highway.  The  letter- 
ing on  the  glass  was  the  worse  for  wear,  but 
every  one  in  the  district  knew  that  the 
"  Phoenix  "  was  a  "  doss  house,"  which  offered 
lodgings  for  single  men,  for  "  doubles  "  (as  the 
married  were  called),  and  for  single  women. 
That  is  to  say,  in  addition  to  "  lodgings  for 
single  men,"  provided  in  dormitories  at  four- 
pence  per  night,  following  the  custom  of 
many  other  lodging-houses,  there  was  a 
"  doubles  "  dormitory  upon  another  floor,  for 
married  couples  or  for  single  women.  In  the 
"  doubles "  dormitory,  wooden   partitions   of 
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some  ^ye  or  six  feet  in  height  divided  the 
room  into  cubicles,  in  each  of  which  was  a 
narrow  broken-down  bedstead.  The  charge 
for  a  cubicle  was  eightpence  per  night.  In 
the  case  of  married  couples,  however,  it  was 
not  customary  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  Regis- 
trar's certificate.  There  being  no  separate 
room  for  single  women,  those  coming  under 
this  designation  occupied  cubicles  in  the 
"  doubles  "  dormitory,  and  paid  accordingly. 

A  small  motley  crowd  of  men  and  women 
were  knocking  at  the  deputy's  (caretaker's) 
window.  A  casual  docker  flung  down  his 
fourpence  and  received  his  dosser's  ticket. 
After  him  an  itinerant  musician  clutched 
greedily  at  the  well-worn  metal  disc  which  he 
received,  assigning  him  "Bed  13."  Behind 
these  was  the  thin  pale  face  of  a  woman  of 
seven-and-twenty  winters — down  East  they 
reckon  life  by  its  winters,  not  its  summers. 

At  one  time  Ellen  S was  employed  in 

a  rope  factory,  but  the  building  was  gutted 
with  a  disastrous  fire.  The  owners  were 
insured — not  so  the  female  employees,  who, 
losing  their  work,  were  compelled  to  face 
perils  uncovered  by  premiums  against  fire. 
After  a   spell  of  enforced  idleness  this  one, 
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maintaining  her  chastity  against  enormous 
odds,  obtained  employment  in  the  home  manu- 
facture of  aprons,  for  a  house  in  the  City. 
Working  late  to  finish  an  order  by  the  dan- 
gerous light  of  a  cheap  oil-lamp,  through  an 
accident  the  table  was  upset.  The  material 
was  destroyed.  Her  own  hands  were  burned 
in  a  brave  and  successful  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  flames  from  spreading.  "The  material 
must  be  made  good,"  said  the  forewoman. 
Its  value  was  estimated  at  a  sum  equal  to 
the  earnings  of  four  weeks'  labour.  Resti- 
tution was  impossible ;  repayment  by  instal- 
ments practically  meant  no  food  at  all.  Then 
further    employment    was     refused.      Ellen 

S was  discharged.     The  forewoman  and 

the  employer  continued  to  pray,  "  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread."  Ellen's  barely  furnished 
tenement  room  at  three-and-six  per  week  had 
to  be  given  up.  Now  she  hawked  laces  and 
matches  in  the  streets,  and  as  opportunity 
offered  from  door  to  door.  But  even  this 
meant  imprisonment  should  she  be  found 
without  the  hawker's  licence,  the  ^ve  shillings 
necessary  for  which  was  to  her  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.  On  the  night  in  question 
she  had  sixpence  in  cash — the  whole  of  the 
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day's  takings.  That  meant  fourpence  for  a 
bed,  twopence  for  food.  This  was  her  first 
application  to  the  "  Phoenix."  Following  in 
the  wake  of  those  who  had  preceded  her  in 
the  grim  procession  to  the  deputy's  window, 
she  put  down  her  four  coppers. 

"Eightpence,  young  woman,  please,"  was 
the  not  uncivil  answer. 

Her  face  was  so  wan  and  colourless  that 
it  could  scarcely  turn  paler,  but  her  lips 
trembled.     "  I  haven't  got  it." 

"  Then  you'd  better  get  it,"  responded 
the  deputy  with  a  leer,  "  we  don't  close 
before  twelve."  The  man  behind  her  in  the 
procession,  an  itinerant  umbrella  merchant, 
whispered  something  in  her  ear,  which, 
although  not  meant  to  be  insulting,  caused 
her  erstwhile  pale  face  to  momentarily  suifuse 
with  scarlet,  and  uttering  not  a  word  she 
passed  out  into  the  street  and  the  pelting 
rain. 

She  gathered  her  ragged  shawl  more  closely 
around  her  shoulders.  Unequal  though  the 
struggle  had  been,  she  had  at  least  kept  her 
character.  The  clock  struck  ten.  Whither 
could  she  go?  She  would  think  it  out. 
Exhausted  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  she  sat 
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down  upon  a  doorstep  and  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands.  From  the  Tower  along  the  river- 
side to  the  East  India  Docks,  there  was  not 
a  single  respectable  common  lodging-house 
for  women  only,  of  which  she  knew.  The 
Casual  Ward  ?  She  had  already  been  there 
on  two  occasions  lately,  and  a  further  visit 
within  a  month  meant  four  days'  detention. 
The  clock  struck  eleven,  and  then  she  must 
have  passed  into  dreamland.  She  remem- 
bered no  more,  until  a  rude  hand  shook 
her  violently  and  a  rough  voice  said,  "  Get 
up  out  of  that  and  come  with  me."  It  was 
Constable  X  Y  Z  32,  who  was  new  to  the 
beat,  and  had  a  reputation  for  activity  to 
establish. 

Weak,  and  only  dimly  conscious  of  what 
was  passing,  she  followed  the  constable  as  he 
dragged  rather  than  led  her  along,  and  even 
when  they  reached  the  police-station  in  King 
David's  Lane,  she  still  failed  to  realise  what 
had  happened.  Confronted  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  charge-sheet  she  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  power  of  speech,  and  once  the 
door  of  her  cell  was  closed  upon  her  she  sank 
unconscious  on  the  floor. 

When  morning  dawned,  together  with  the 
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other  victims  of  night  charges,  she  took  her 
place  in  "  Black  Maria,"  to  appear  at  the 
Thames  Police  Court.  When  it  came  to  her 
turn  to  enter  the  dock  she  stared  vacantly, 
first  at  the  magistrate,  then  at  the  jailer, 
then  at  her  accuser,  as  though  still  unable  to 
comprehend  what  it  all  meant. 

"  X  Y  Z  32,"  called  the  clerk. 

X  Y  Z  32  "  kissed  the  book "  and  pro- 
ceeded : 

"  I  was  on  duty  in  the  Highway  at  mid- 
night, your  worship.  Found  the  prisoner 
sleeping  out.  Many  complaints  have  been 
made  of  late,  so  I  locked  her  up." 

"  Anything  known  of  her  ? "  asked  the 
magistrate. 

"  No,  your  worship.  Some  laces  were 
found  on  her,  but  she  has  no  hawker*s 
licence." 

To  the  further  question  addressed  to 
herself  as  to  whether  she  had  anything  to 
say,  she  made  no  attempt  to  answer.  En- 
tirely ignorant  of  police  court  procedure, 
frightened  at  finding  herself  in  so  painful  a 
position,  she  remained  dumb. 

"  Eemand  her  for  a  week  for  inquiries," 
said  the  magistrate. 
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It  was  not  until  she  found  herself  within 
the  gates  of  HoUoway  in  charge  of  a  female 
warder  that  the  truth  dawned  upon  her. 
She  was  now  a  full-fledged  jail-bird.  Then 
hope  died  out,  and  everything  within  her 
turned  to  bitterness.  When  she  came  out — 
wherever  she  applied  for  work,  she  would  be 
asked  for  her  character.  Was  this  purity's 
crown  of  thorns  ?  Who  would  believe  in  the 
purity  of  a  jail-bird  ?  Then  she  formed  a 
resolve.  When  she  came  out — ah  well,  she 
had  been  a  fool  before,  but  she  knew  better 
now. 

Meanwhile  the  archives  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force  were  ransacked,  but  nothing 
further  was  found  against  the  prisoner.  Of 
her  virtues,  of  her  battles  with  temptation — 
there  is  no  place  for  these  in  the  annals  of 
Scotland  Yard.  The  angels  knew,  but  not 
for  the  first  time  they  had  joined  the  police 
in  a  conspiracy  of  silence. 

Her  week  of  detention  over,  she  formally 
reappeared  at  the  Thames  Police  Court,  and 
was  formally  discharged  in  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  she  had  already  undergone 
seven  days'  imprisonment. 

But  the  woman  who  left  the  dock  was  not 
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the  same  who  entered  it  a  week  ago.  She 
went  into  jail  a  child,  she  came  out — a  devil. 

"  Curse  you,  let  me  alone  !  "  she  yelled,  as 
the  Court  Missionary  endeavoured  to  speak 
to  her,  and  she  tripped  jauntily  down  the 
steps  into  Arbour  Square. 

A  few  hours  later  she  sat  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  "  Phoenix  "  and  awaited  the  return  of 
the  itinerant  umbrella  merchant.  When  she 
presented  herself  again  at  the  little  window, 
which  constituted  the  deputy's  office,  she  was 
no  longer  alone. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  deputy,  as  he  handed  her 
the  little  metal  disc,  "you've  been  a  longer 
time  making  up  your  mind  about  a  husband 
than  I  should  have  thought  for  a  young  'un, 
swot  my  bob  ! " 

"  Take  that,"  she  said,  as  she  aimed  a  blow 
at  the  deputy.  But  it  missed  its  mark. 
With  her  companion  she  passed  into  "  the 
doubles  "  kitchen,  and  set  to  work  to  cook  a 
pair  of  "  two-eyed  steaks  "  (bloaters)  before 
the  common  fire. 

Not  many  days  had  elapsed  before  the 
deputy  was  seen  violently  blowing  the  police 
whistle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  "Phoenix." 

'"There's  been  bloody  work  in  the  'doubles,'" 
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he  said,  as  X  Y  Z  32  came  upon  the  scene. 
When  the  constable  looked  upon  the  battered 
features  of  the  murdered  woman,  only  just 
yielding  to  the  cold  embrace  of  death,  he 
turned  and  said,  "  Damn — me,  if  it  isn't  'er  I 
had  on  my  charge-sheet  a  week  ago." 

At  the  first  mortuary  to  which  the  body 
was  taken  admission  was  refused  —  there 
had  recently  been  friction  between  the  local 
authorities  of  the  adjoining  parishes  as  to 
the  proper  apportionment  of  the  expenses 
incidental  to  the  removal  and  cleansing  of 
bodies.  When  at  length  a  temporary  resting- 
place  was  found  for  the  remains,  and  the 
inquest  was  held,  it  transpired,  from  the 
evidence  of  the  couple  occupying  the  next 
cubicle  to  that  of  the  deceased,  that  "  he  was 
boozed  ;  but  even  while  'e  was  a-'itting  of 
'er,  she  said  'ow  she  loved  'im." 

"  Still,  it's  queer  she  should  have  been  on 
my  charge-sheet  a  week  ago,"  said  X  Y  Z  32. 
"  It's  a  bloomin'  coincidence,  in  fact." 


II 
THE   BRIDE   THAT   FAILED 


The  "  Phoenix "  was  regularly  visited  on 
Sunday  evenings  by  the  Gospel  Mission  Band 
of  Zion  Chapel,  near  by.  The  members  in- 
cluded ladies,  who  sang  solos  from  Sankey, 
and  young  men,  some  of  them  destined  for 
the  ministry,  who  practised  extempore  preach- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  lodgers.  Con- 
versions were  of  rare  occurrence,  but  the 
publication  of  a  return,  showing  the  number 
of  marriages  performed  free  of  cost,  was  a 
valuable  feature  of  the  Annual  Beport. 

The  sound  of  the  Benediction  had  just  died 
away  in  the  "  doubles  "  kitchen.  The  speaker 
of  the  evening  had  been  more  than  usually 
eloquent.  He  had  spoken  from  the  text, 
"  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols,  let  him  alone  "  ; 
and   had   skilfully  brought  in  an  appeal  to 
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certain  of  his  hearers  to  enter  the  bonds  of 
wedlock. 

Whether  the  subtle  working  of  the  law  of 
contrast  suggested  the  sequel,  philosophers 
must  decide. 

Bill  'Awkins  worked  at  the  Ratcliff  Coal 
Dock.  His  lady  of  the  "  doubles,"  m  which 
department  they  had  resided  for  some  years, 
was  almost  of  prepossessing  appearance,  and 
if  duly  finished  at  a  school  for  society,  and 
handed  over  to  Worth,  of  Paris,  for  a  spell, 
would  have  easily  taken  honours  as  the  comet 
of  a  season. 

"  The  Piccadilly  Toff,"  as  she  was  termed, 
was  trying  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  two 
children  who  were  tugging  at  her  ragged 
skirt.  Her  environment  had  tried  hard  to 
make  her  appear  ten  years  older,  but  the 
effort  had  failed,  and  she  hardly  looked  her 
six-and-twenty  years  as,  with  Bill  'Awkins, 
she  sidled  up  to  the  speaker  of  the  evening. 

"  Guv'nor,  I  wish  you  could  give  me  and 
my  gal  a  'elping  'and  to  get  out  o'  this  'ere 
place.  Since  the  Christian  Band's  'a  bin 
coming  'ere  we  bin  feeling  very  unhappy  like, 
'cos,  don't  yer  see,  we  never  'ad  the  chance  o' 
bein'  married  'cordin'  to  Act  o'  Parliament. 
II 
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If  we  could  'ave  a  little  'ome  in  a  room  up 
Bilks*  Rents,  where  they  let  for  two  bob  and 
a  tanner  a  week,  we  might  get  spliced  and  be 
quite  'spectable  like,  and  our  kids  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  orif  out  o'  'ere." 

Mr.  Dean,  the  speaker  of  the  evening, 
brightened  up. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  he  to  Bill,  "  we  are 
always  very  glad  to  do  anything  we  can  to 
assist  any  of  you  to  escape  from  a  life  of 
sin.  Do  you  really  mean,  in  your  heart  of 
hearts,  that  you  want  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf?" 

"  0'  corse  I  do,"  Bill  replied,  "  arsk  any  o* 
my  pals  'ere.  I  ain't  bin  on  the  booze  for  a 
month." 

"  And  what  does  the  lady  say  to  it  ?  '* 

"  Well,  she  would  'a  spoke  to  yer  'bout  it 
'erself,  but  yer  see  it  be  a  delikit  matter  for  a 
young  woman  to  mention." 

Mr.  Dean  knitted  his  brows. 

"  You  see.  Bill,  it  won't  answer  for  us  to  do 
everything ;  that  is  to  say,  we  cannot  take 
your  room,  pay  your  rent,  and  furnish  it  all 
at  our  own  expense  ;  the  funds  at  our  disposal 
do  not  allow  of  outlay  on  such  a  scale.  I 
will,  however,  undertake  to  do  something.  Let 

12 
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me  see  now.  I  think  I  have  heard  you  say 
you  get  work  pretty  regularly  ? " 

"  Well,  you  see,  it  all  waries  'cordin'  to  the 
number  o'  ships  that  come  into  dock  with 
coal  up  from  the  coast.  Maybe  there's  more 
nor  I  can  do,  or  maybe  I  git  no  job  for  a 
month." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Dean,  "  at  any  rate,  out 
of  an  average  wage  of  eighteen  shillings  a 
week,  which  I  once  heard  you  own  to,  you 
can  afford  to  put  by  something,  and  therefore 
the  oifer  I  will  make  to  you,  on  behalf  of  my 
friends,  is  this.  As  soon  as  you  have  saved 
ten  shillings,  which  you  can  deposit  in  small 
amounts  with  any  of  us,  we  will  provide  the 
balance  of  thirty  shillings ;  two  pounds  being 
sufficient  to  start  a  home  in  Bilks'  Bents. 
Then  in  regard  to  the  conditions  :  of  course,  it 
is  understood  that  you  and  your  good  lady 
are  willing  to  be  legally  married  before  going 
into  your  new  home ;  the  wedding  ceremony 
shall  cost  you  nothing,  and  I  daresay  we 
might  even  manage  to  provide  a  ring." 

"  Well,  that's  a  straight  orfer,  an'  you  may 
rely  on  it,  me  an'  my  missus  will  try  and  pull 
it  orff." 

Some  eight  weeks  passed  by.  Bill  had 
13 
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done  a  few  jobs,  and  had  managed  to  bank 
seven  out  of  the  necessary  ten  shillings  with 
the  members  of  the  Zion  Mission  Band. 

At  the  close  of  the  usual  Sunday  evening 
meeting  Bill  displayed  great  anxiety  to  inter- 
view Mr.  Dean. 

"Why,  Bill,  what's  the  matter?  You 
look  very  miserable." 

"You're  right,  guv'nor.  I've  got  the 
'ump ;  me  an'  the  deputy's  missus  'as  'ad  a 
row,  and  me  and  my  missus  can't  stay  'ere 
any  longer  on  no  terms  'owsomever.  In  fac', 
Mr.  Dean,  sir,  we  must  git  into  that  new 
'ome  o'  ours  to-morrow,  'cos  we  won't  be 
allowed  to  stay  'ere ;  in  fac',  we  got  the 
chuck." 

"  Well,  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  this,  BiU, 
but  you  must  remember  that  you  have  not 
yet  fulfilled  your  part  of  the  bargain.  In  the 
first  place  you  have  only  saved  seven  shil- 
lings out  of  the  ten  for  which  we  stipulated, 
and  certainly  I  have  never  promised  you  any 
assistance,  except  on  the  understanding  that 
you  were  to  be  legally  married  before  taking 
possession  of  your  new  home." 

"  Well,  guv'nor,  it  will  be  werry  'ard  lines 
if  you're  a-going  to  stick  out  for  that  three 
14 
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bob,  pertickler  so  as  there's  a  crib  in  Bilks' 
Rents  which  I  bespoke  until  to-morrow.  I 
knew  I  should  see  you  to-night,  an'  I  didn't 
think  you'd  be  unraysonable,  guv'nor.  If 
you  can't  'elp  us  in  to-morrow,  why  I  shall 
arsk  yer  for  that  seven  bob  back,  an'  we  may 
as  well  go  an'  'ave  a  booze." 

"Well,  wait  a  minute.  Bill,  I'll  go  and 
speak  to  the  deputy's  missis." 

The  deputy's  missis,  however,  was  obdurate. 
She  had  given  Bill  notice  to  quit,  and  she 
"  was  not  going  to  have  that  lazy,  good-for- 
nothing  loafer  about  her  kitchen  any  longer." 
He  had  to  go  out  to-morrow  at  the  latest. 

Mr.  Dean  returned  to  interview  Bill  again 
in  the  "  doubles,"  where  Bill's  missis  was  look- 
ing with  somewhat  demure  and  sorrowful  eyes 
into  the  blazing  fire. 

*'  Now,  guv'nor,"  said  Bill,  in  plaintive 
voice,  "  you're  not  a-goin'  to  turn  me  and  my 
young  woman  out  on  the  streets  to-morrow, 
especially  in  the  state  she  is  in,  and  you  got 
seven  bob  of  our  'ard-earned  chink  ?  " 

Mr.  Dean  hesitated.     He  was  in  a  tight 

place.     He  realised  the  risk  of  being  taken 

in ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  one  evil  it 

was  even  more  necessary  to  avoid,  and  that 
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was,  the  least  occasion  for  the  suspicion  of 
injustice.  The  confidence  of  the  "  doubles  " 
was  difficult  to  win  at  any  time,  and  to  be  in 
the  position  of  holding  money  which  belonged 
to  them  created  a  very  delicate  situation. 

"But  look  here.  Bill,"  he  said  at  last, 
"what  about  the  wedding?  Supposing  I 
arrange  for  the  room  to  be  furnished  so  that 
you  could  occupy  it  to-morrow  night,  when  is 
the  wedding  to  come  oif  ?  " 

"  Well,  guv'nor,  that's  as  you  like ;  me  an' 
my  missus  will  be  ready  at  any  time." 

"  In  the  event  of  my  assenting  to  your 
appeal,  will  you  promise  on  your  honour  that 
the  wedding  shall  take  place  next  Sunday 
morning  ?  " 

"  Why,  certainly,  guv'nor." 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Dean,  after  Bill's  missis 
had  joined  in  the  discussion,  which  was  being 
carried  on  privately  in  the  corner  of  the 
kitchen,  "  then  you  both  solemnly  agree  that 
the  wedding  shall  take  place  next  Sunday 
morning  at  ten  o'clock  ?  " 

"  Bight  you  are,  guv'nor,  and  'ere's  my 
'and  on  it." 

The  following  day  the  spinsters  of  the  Zion 
Mission  Band  were  very  busy  in  selecting  the 
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necessary  furniture  for  No.  10,  Bilks'  Rents. 
By  evening,  Bill,  his  missis,  and  their  grow- 
ing family  had  removed  into  their  new  home. 
The  arrangements  for  the  wedding  ceremony 
were  made  with  almost  as  much  despatch. 
Zion  Chapel  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  event, 
which  was  to  take  place  half-an-hour  before 
the  usual  Sunday  morning  service.  To  add 
to  the  eclat  of  the  occasion,  some  of  the  ladies 
had  provided  the  bride  with  a  trousseau, 
which,  although  not  elaborate,  was,  at  any 
rate,  dainty  in  its  way.  Even  the  ring  had 
not  been  neglected.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  the  donors,  they  did  not  overhear  the 
somewhat  disparaging  remarks  on  that  inter- 
esting souvenir,  when  the  bride-elect  dis- 
covered that  it  was  not  up  to  eighteen-carat 
gold. 

"  Bill,"  she  said,  "  this  ain't  good  enough 
for  the  likes  of  us.  What  do  they  mean  by 
palming  oif  a  brass  ring  on  us  ?  " 

The  sun  shone  serenely  when  the  hour 
arrived  at  which  the  ceremony  was  fixed  to 
take  place.  The  pastor  of  Zion  was  there. 
The  Registrar  was  there.  Mr.  Dean,  in  the 
capacity  of  best  man,  was  there,  but,  alas  ! 
the  bride  was  absent,  so  was  the  bridegroom. 
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The  eyes  of  the  members  of  the  Mission 
Band  were  fixed  upon  the  clock  as  the  hands 
moved  steadily  on  and  marked  the  approach 
of  the  hour  of  the  morning  service,  and  as 
steadily  the  hearts  of  the  spinsters  sank. 

Finally,  as  the  early  members  of  the  morn- 
ing congregation  began  to  assemble,  Mr.  Dean, 
with  many  apologies  to  the  Kegistrar,  under- 
took to  visit  No.  10,  Bilks'  Bents.  Ascending 
the  stairs,  he  evidently  surprised  the  inmates 
by  the  suddenness  with  which  he  opened 
the  door.  In  lieu  of  an  overmantel,  a  motto 
adorned  the  wall,  "  God  bless  our  home." 
From  under  the  bedstead  peered  the  end  of 
the  cardboard  box  containing  the  trousseau, 
that  was  delivered  over  night. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  visitor.  Bill's 
anger  burst  forth  dramatically  against  the 
bride  who  had  failed  to  keep  her  appoint- 
ment. 

"  Curse  you !  "  he  said,  "  what  do  you 
mean  by  getting  me  in  this  'ole  ?  " 

The  "Piccadilly  Toff"  flew  down  the 
broken  staircase  into  the  court. 

"What  does  this  mean.  Bill?"  said  Mr.  Dean. 

"  Guv'nor,  I  am  that  wild  I  can't  contain 

myself.     It  ain't  my  fault,  guv'nor.     When  I 
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tried  to  git  'er  orf  to  church  this  morning  she 
flung  herself  down  on  her  knees.  I  sez,  *  Git 
up,  you  wretch  1 '  I  suspected  somefink  was 
up.  Then  she  gives  me  this  bit  o*  paper, 
and  sez  this  is  the  reason  she  daren't  come  to 
church  along  o'  me." 

At  this  juncture  he  handed  the  paper  to 
Mr.  Dean  for  perusal. 

"  I  find  it's  her  own  marriage  lines.  The 
bloke  she  was  spliced  to  four  years  ago  went 
away  to  sea,  and  '  Bill,'  she  sez,  *  'e  ain't  dead 
yet,  and  if  we  go  to  church  'e'll  get  us  both 
lagged  fur  bigamy.' " 

The  next  day  the  going-away  dress  of  the 
bride  that  failed,  alas  !  went  to  the  pawn- 
shop ;  and  there  were  high  jinks  in  Bilks' 
Rents. 

After  this  there  was  a  slump  in  marriages 
at  the  ''  Phoenix." 

The  ring  was  not  required ;  although,  on 
finding  that  nothing  could  be  raised  on  it, 
"  the  bride  that  failed  "  wore  it,  as  she  said, 
"  in  memory  of  her  one  and  only  lawful 
'usband,  wot  went  to  sea." 

Another  suitor,  however,  one  who  takes  no 
refusal,  was  ere  long  to  woo  the  hand  of  the 
"  Toff." 
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Before  the  last  stick  of  furniture  had  left 
No.  10,  Bilks'  Eents,  to  be  distilled  into 
drink,  the  "Toff"  was  an  inmate  of  the  Work- 
house Infirmary. 

Gathering  up  her  fast  waning  strength,  she 
slipped  the  ring  off  her  finger  and  whispered 
to  the  nurse  : 

"  For  the  preacher  at  the  doss  'ouse. 
Tell  him  I'm  sorry — I  treated  him  so  bad.  I 
don't  want  to  be  jined  to  idols.  P'r'aps  Gawd 
won't  be  as  'ard  as  'e  sed." 
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Marjory  was  drunk  again.  Everybody  knew 
Marjory.  There  was  not  a  *'  doss  house," 
either  in  RatcUff  Highway  or  in  Spitalfields, 
where  her  identity  was  not  well  established. 
For  the  last  three  years,  however,  she  had 
lived  at  the  "  Phoenix  "  with  her  only  child. 

Marjory  was  not  now  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Once  her  complexion  was  as  pink  as  that  of 
any  country  lass,  now  she  had  crossed  the 
borderland — too  early  reached  in  the  East 
End — from  youth  to  premature  old  age,  for 
in  doss  houses  middle  age  is  unknown.  Her 
lips  were  thick  and  protruding,  her  cheeks 
and  sunken  eyes  told  of  constant  debauch. 

The  appearance  of  her  child  seemed  to  pro- 
claim in  large  type  that  "  The  sins  of  the 
fathers   are  visited  upon  the  children."     It 
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was  a  puny  little  mite ;  its  eyes  were  inflamed, 
a  condition  which  had  become  chronic.  Its 
very  face  told  the  tale  of  its  having  been 
damned  into  the  world  in  defiance  of  its 
own  protest.  Dolly  was  its  name,  but  the 
lodgers  called  it  simply  "  Marjory's  kid." 

On  the  evening  in  question,  Marjory  was  in 
just  that  stage  of  recovery  from  drunkenness 
when  repentance  is  the  prevailing  note. 

"  Oh,  Marjory  ! "  pleaded  the  Slum  Sister 
of  the  Golden  Hope  Rescue  Home,  not  far 
from  which  the  "Phoenix"  was  situated,  "  why 
will  you  not  give  up  this  wretched  life  ?  Let 
me  get  you  into  a  home,  and  help  you  to 
become  a  respectable  woman." 

Marjory  burst  into  tears. 

The  Sister  was  quick  to  seize  upon  the 
advantage  she  had  already  gained. 

"  Marjory,  promise  me  this,  that  you  will 
let  me  make  arrangements  for  you  to  go  into 
a  home.  I  pledge  my  word  that  your  child 
shall  be  well  taken  care  of" 

At  this  reference  to  her  child  there  were 
fresh  sobs,  for  there  was  not  an  inmate  of  the 
doss  house,  however  brutalised,  who  did  not 
know  that  for  her  child  Marjory's  love  was  a 
perfect  passion. 
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At  last  the  long  sought-for  promise  was  re- 
luctantly given.  An  appointment  was  made 
for  the  following  night  at  seven  o'clock. 

At  the  hour  arranged  the  Sister  arrived  in 
a  cab. 

Marjory  was  drunk  on  the  doorstep,  and 
refused  to  budge  an  inch. 

With  an  aching  heart  the  Sister  dismissed 
the  driver  and  made  another  appointment  for 
the  following  evening, 

Again  the  would-be  benefactress  brought  a 
cab  with  her,  only  to  find  that  the  condition  of 
her  patient  was  still  that  of  intoxication. 
Yet  once  more  she  pleaded  with  the  Magdalen, 
who  promised  on  her  honour  not  to  disappoint 
her  the  next  night. 

Whether  it  showed  a  want  of  faith  or 
not  in  Marjory  must  be  left  to  the  reader 
to  decide ;  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
proved  the  truth  of  the  children's  philosophy, 
that  "  the  third  time  is  never  like  the  rest," 
must  also  remain  undecided. 

On  the  third  and  last  night,  however,  the 
Sister  neglected  to  take  a  cab  with  her,  but 
found  to  her  joy  that  Marjory  was  ready  to 
accompany  her  to  the  Golden  Hope  Rescue 
Home. 
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The  farewell  to  the  rest  of  the  "  doubles  " 
was  not  of  a  prolonged  character.  On  the 
faces  of  a  few  a  leer  was  observable,  but  most 
were  indifferent.  The  real  struggle  came  at 
the  parting  between  the  mother  and  her  child 
on  the  steps  of  the  "  Golden  Hope,"  but  per- 
haps the  memory  of  her  previous  remissness 
braced  Marjory  for  the  effort,  and  by  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  she  was  comfortably 
installed  in  the  Eescue  Home,  and  the 
little  waif,  who  was  the  child  of  her  sin,  was 
well  provided  for  in  the  family  of  a  respect- 
able baby-farmer. 

Months  had  passed  by.  Every  four  weeks 
Marjory  was  allowed  out  for  a  few  hours  on 
parole.  The  experiment  was  watched  with 
some  anxiety.  The  love  she  bore  her  child, 
however,  kept  her  straight.  Not  one  single 
slip  occurred  to  mar  her  progress. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  months  she  entered 
the  service  of  a  doctor  in  the  suburbs,  and 
for  a  time  everything  went  merrily.  Still, 
once  a  month  she  continued  to  enjoy  the 
opportunity  of  running  down  East,  and  of 
spending  at  least  half-a-dozen  hours  with  her 
child.  These  excursions,  at  first  watched  with 
considerable  fear,  ultimately  ceased  to  give 
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rise  to  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Marjory's  friends 
at  the  "  Golden  Hope." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Marjory  knew 
no  temptations.  Indeed,  they  were  many 
and  severe,  but  through  chem  all  the 
love  she  bore  to  her  child  was  her  guiding 
star. 

One  day,  some  eight  months  after  her 
entrance  upon  her  new  life  in  the  suburbs, 
Marjory  called,  as  usual,  at  the  house  of  the 
baby-farmer  for  her  child.  But  as  the  shades, 
of  evening  fell,  for  the  first  time  she  omitted 
to  report  herself  DoUy's  guardian  watched 
with  anxious  vigil,  but  no  peal  from  the  bell 
served  to  allay  her  anxieties. 

Morning  came,  and  still  no  DoUy  and 
no  Marjory.  What  had  become  of  them? 
Could  it  be  that  the  demons  of  drink  and 
lust,  finding  their  old  tenement  swept  and 
garnished,  had  once  more  taken  posses- 
sion? Marjory  had  often  taken  her  child 
out  in  the  parks  before,  and  returned. 
Had  the  experiment  been  risked  once  too 
often  ? 

The  sickly,  puny,  diseased  progeny,  that 
had  been  rescued  from  the  "  Phcenix,"   had 
given  place  to  a  strong  and  healthy  child  with 
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a  merry  prattle,  the  music  of  which  many  a 
bejewelled  mother  of  the  West-End  might 
well  envy  in  her  nursery. 

Sometimes,  on  the  occasions  of  these  ex- 
cursions, mother  and  child  would  wander 
through  the  public  gardens,  and  pause  by  the 
fragrance  of  the  flower-beds,  or  they  would 
stand  idly  by,  watching  with  heightened  in- 
terest the  stream  of  traffic  that  passed  to 
and  fro  over  the  Tower  Bridge. 

It  was  when  returning  from  one  of  these 
little  outings  near  the  Tower  that  Marjory 
heard  her  name  uttered  in  a  voice  she  recog- 
nised only  too  well. 

"  Why,  old  girl,  I  'ardly  knew  yer  !  Wot 
a  bloomin'  toff  you've  growed  !  Come  now 
and  'ave  a  drink." 

"  Let  me  go ;  please  let  me  go,"  responded 
Marjory  plaintively. 

But  the  invitation  was  renewed,  and  the 
battle  was  evidently  going  against  her. 

Where  were  Marjory's  good  angels  ?  No 
reserves  were  within  call,  and  the  besieged 
was  hard  pressed.  In  the  end  the  entrench- 
ments were  rushed ;  the  city  of  the  soul 
capitulated.  Small  wonder  that  two  hours 
later  the  Sisters  of  the  "  Golden  Hope " 
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patrolled  in  vain  the  streets  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

W  w  W  ^  Tv 

The  evening  of  the  second  day  arrived. 
Still  no  Marjory  and  still  no  Dolly.  Then  a 
search-party  of  two  was  organised. 

Acting  on  information  received,  the  search- 
party  directed   their   steps   to  Street, 

Poplar. 

"Will  you   tell   us   the   shortest   way  to 

Street  ?  "  they  asked  of  Constable  X  931. 

"  We  want  No.  10."     The  officer  raised  his 
brows. 

"  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  a  place 

Street  is  ?     Are  you  aware  that  No.  10  is  a 
disorderly  house  ? " 

"  Yes ;  I  know  very  well,"  replied  the  Sister; 
"  but  I  must  go  there,  no  matter  what  it  is." 

Then,  as  it  dawned  upon  the  constable  that 
the  errand  might  be  philanthropic,  he  said  : 
"  You  must  not  go  alone." 

He  blew  his  whistle.  In  a  very  short  time 
another  constable  appeared,  and  a  party  of 
four  were  knocking  at  the  door  of  No.  10. 
The  Sister  entered  alone. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  if  DoUy  and  her 
mother  are  here." 
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The  remark  was  addressed  to  one  whose 
appearance  denoted  a  close  kinship  to  Marjory. 
For  a  moment  there  was  a  sign  of  resistance, 
but  it  quickly  disappeared. 

"  You  needn't  have  brought  the  police,"  said 
the  woman. 

"  111  take  Dolly  along  with  me,  please." 

"  Well,  you  can't  have  her  as  she  is,  you 
must  let  us  wash  her  and  make  her  tidy. 
Can't  you  call  again  in  half  an  hour  ?  " 

"I  shall  not  stir  from  this  spot  without 
Dolly,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  police." 

There  was  no  sign  of  Marjory  and  no 
information  to  be  obtained  concerning  her. 
But  the  child  was  a  talisman,  and  possession 
was  nine  points  of  the  law. 

In  ten  minutes  from  the  moment  of 
entrance  the   rescue-party  were   once   more 

clear  of Street,  and,  no  longer  needing 

the  escort  of  the  police,  were  on  their  way 
back  to  Dolly's  adopted  home,  the  road  to 
which  lay  past  the  "  Phoenix." 

Was  it  possible  that  Marjory  had  gone  back 

to  the  doss  house  ?     There  was  no  need  to  ask 

the  deputy.     Seated  on  the  doorstep  of  the 

"  doubles "  entrance,   with   hair   dishevelled, 
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she  was  jerking  out  snatches  of  songs  to 
the  amusement  of  a  small  crowd  that  had 
collected. 

Inquiries  elicited  the  fact  that  she  had 
passed  the  previous  night  there.  One  inform- 
ant pointed  sigfiificantly  to  the  figure  of  her 
paramour,  lying  full  length  on  the  floor  within 
the  entrance,  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  drink. 
There  was  no  time  for  reproaches.  The 
evening  was  far  advanced.  The  first  thing  to 
do  was  to  see  Marjory  safely  escorted  back  to 
the  "Golden  Hope,"  leaving  Dolly  in  the 
care  of  her  foster-mother. 

Gently  overcoming  initial  resistance,  the 
Sister,  with  a  firm  grip  of  Marjory's  arm,  com- 
menced the  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  past 
innumerable  public-houses  and  gin  palaces — at 
every  one  of  which  there  was  a  fresh  struggle 
— back  to  the  "  Golden  Hope."  But,  alas  ! 
the  success  of  this  stratagem  was  but  tem- 
porary. 

No  sooner  did  Marjory  sufficiently  recover 
to  realise  her  whereabouts  than  she  planned 
an  escape,  and  as  the  clock  struck  four  the 
following  morning,  although  with  difficulty, 
she  had  managed  to  find  her  way  once  more 
back  to  the  "  Phoenix." 
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Another  sleep,  and  by  eight  o'clock  another 
"drunk." 


The  clock  was  striking  nine  when  a  mes- 
senger arrived  requesting  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  the  Slum  Sister  at  the  home  of  the 
baby-farmer. 

There,  on  one  chair,  hiccoughing  curses,  was 
Marjory's  paramour  from  the  "  Phoenix."  In 
another  corner  Marjory  herself,  still  far  gone 
in  drink. 

Marjory  was  ejaculating,  "  I've  .  .  .  come 
for  .  .  .  Dolly.     I  want  .  .  .  my  child." 

"  Yass,  damn  you  !  I'm  goin'  to  'ave  my 
child.  Wot  bloomin'  right  'ave  you  got  to 
keep  my  child  'ere  ? "  shouted  the  man. 

It  was  evident  that  this  was  no  occasion 
for  half  measures.  Deeds,  not  words,  must 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  Appeals  to  senti- 
ment would  not  avail  much  at  the  present 
juncture. 

"  You  say  you  are  the  father  of  this  child, 
and  that  you  are  Marjory's  husband,"  said  the 
Sister,  addressing  the  man.  "  Very  well,  I 
believe  you  are  lying,  but  if  it  is  as  you  say 
produce  your  marriage  certificate,  and  the 
certificate  of  the  birth  of  the  child.  Failing 
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the  production  of  these,  I  give  you  to  under- 
stand that  you  are  a  trespasser  on  these 
premises,  and  that  you  must  leave  them 
instantly." 

A  curse  was  the  only  answer. 

Meanwhile,  in  response  to  a  signal,  a  con- 
stable arrived. 

"  Constable,"  said  the  Sister,  "  that  man  is 
a  trespasser  on  these  premises.  Put  him  out, 
please." 

There  was  a  scuffle,  but  the  object  of  the 
attack  was  too  drunk  for  very  serious  resist- 
ance. The  officer  had  him  well  gripped  by 
the  neck,  and  was  propelling  him  swiftly 
through  the  door  when  a  fresh  danger  arose. 

The  sole  hope  of  Marjory's  salvation  had 
lain  in  retaining  the  hold  of  her  child.  This 
was  her  anchorage,  but  the  ship  was  straining 
at  the  cable.  Suppose  the  cable  snapped. 
Suppose  that  the  lust  of  the  animal  at  bay 
triumphed  over  the  love  of  the  mother. 

There  suddenly  rose  from  Marjory  a  pierc- 
ing cry  of  anguish.  She  looked  at  her  child, 
and  again  cast  her  eyes  at  the  door  towards 
her  paramour.  She  hesitated.  Again  the 
sunlight  of  motherhood  pierced  the  film  which 
drink  had  woven  over  her  eyes.  Then  once 
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more  the  loud,  harsh  voice  of  lust  drowned 
the  softer  accents  of  motherly  love.  With 
a  yell,  almost  demoniacal,  Marjory  sprang 
towards  the  door,  and  attempted  to  throw 
herself  after  her  paramour.  But  too  late  ! 
Quick  as  lightning  the  Sister,  with  almost 
superhuman  strength,  gathered  Marjory  in 
her  arms.  There  was  a  sharp  struggle,  but 
the  final  issue  was  no  longer  in  doubt. 

The  constable  slammed  the  door  from  the 
outside,  and  severed  the  shackles  that  had 
bound  Marjory  in  the  grasp  of  hell.  She 
emerged  from  the  conflict  with  torn  garments, 
and  breathless,  panting  like  a  tigress  baulked 
of  her  prey. 

It  was  only  natural  that  at  first  her 
thoughts  should  be  those  of  angry  resent- 
ment; but  once  more  the  prattle  of  her  child 
soothed  the  troubled  spirit  of  its  passion- 
tossed  mother,  and  a  few  hours  later  Marjory 
willingly  suffered  herself  to  enter  once  more 
the  ever-open  doors  of  the  *'  Golden  Hope." 

For  "  in  the  heart  of  the  most  abandoned, 
as  in  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  there  flickers  a 
last  lamp  forgotten  by  the  last  priest."  And 
the  Slum  Sister  often  rekindles  what  the 
priest  has  passed  by. 
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A  SMALL  knot  of  dockers  and  others  were  in 
the  "doubles"  kitchen  of  the  "Phoenix," 
discussing  with  much  animation  a  Httle  card 
which  one  of  them  held  in  his  hand. 

"Wot's  hup,  I  should  like  to  know?" 
asked  a  newcomer,  as  he  made  his  way  to 
the  group. 

"  Hup ;  why,  did  yer  ever  see  the  likes  o' 
this  in  your  time.  Bill  ? "  responded  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  gathering.  And 
then  he  slowly  read  out  the  letterpress  of  the 
ticket,  which  was  the  centre  of  so  much 
interest — 

ZION  CHAPEL,  RATCLIFF. 

ON    SUNDAY    EVENING    NEXT, 
AT    8.30, 

"PARSON"  DREW 

WILL    BE    "  AT    HOME  "   AT    ZION    CHAPEL 

TO    RECEIVE    HIS    FRIENDS. 

COFFEE    AND    SANDWICHES.       MUSIC. 

COME,  AND  YOU  WILL  BE  WELCOME. 

NO    ATTEMPT    WILL    BE    MADE    TO 
THRUST    RELIGION    DOWN    YOUR    THROATS. 
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"  Well,"  said  the  last  comer,  "  I  always 
said  that  parson  was  a  rum  sort  o'  cove.  I 
mean — not  like  a  parson,  don't  yer  know. 
Swot  my  bob !  I'll  go  and  take  my  missus 
along  wi'  me." 

"  Wot's  'e  mean  by  an  *  At  home '  ? "  asked 
one. 

"Why,  don't  yer  know?"  answered  the 
first  speaker.  '*  That's  what  the  swells  call 
it  when  they  ask  their  pals  to  'ave  a  drink  at 
their  houses." 

"  Now,  you  chaps,  take  the  tip  from  me," 
broke  in  a  powerfully-built  stevedore,  "  I  bet 
you  it's  all  a  bloomin'  plant.  You  may 
depend  on  it,  it's  a  put-up  job  to  pray  at  yer, 
and  tell  yer  yer  a  lot  of  hell-deservin'  sinners, 
and  load  yer  up  with  tracks.  These  blessed 
parsons  ha'  to  do  a  trade,  same  as  anybody 
else.  This  chap  Drew  'as  more  wits  than 
most  on  'em,  so  'e  plays  the  bloomin'  drum 
outside  the  bloomin'  show,  and  sez,  ^  Walk  up, 
gentlemen,  walk  up.'  You  don't  cop  me 
going,  you  bet.  It's  all  werry  fine  to  put  at 
the  bottom  about  not  thrusting  religion  down 
yer  throat.  How  can  he  help  it  ?  'e  must  do 
the  bizness." 

*'  Look  'e  'ere.  Bill,"  said  another,  addressing 
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the  last  speaker,  "  I  don't  b'l'eve  in  no  God, 
nor  nothink.  You  all  know  me.  I  don't 
want  no  religion,  and  won't  have  none,  neither; 
but  I  don't  think  as  how  that  Parson  Drew 
would  deceive  us.  He  was  mighty  kind  to 
my  kids  when  they  was  bad  wi'  the  fever,  and 
if  he  says  no  religion,  I'll  take  'im  at  his 
word.  Blow  me !  if  I  sees  any  'arm  in  corfee 
and  sandwishes,  nor  music  either,  for  the 
matter  o'  that.  'Tain't  much  music  the 
loikes  of  we  git." 

"  Honcore,  old  pal ! "  said  another,  "  I'm 
game  fur  going  myself.  I  must  say  I  thought 
it  looked  well — for  a  parson,  ye  know — for 
Drew  to  take  up  wi'  them  shirt-makers,  an' 
'elp  'em  to  start  a  union." 

"  Some  folks  is  fools  and  no  mistake," 
answered  another.  "  Don't  you  feUers  know 
well  enough  that  all  these  parsons,  and  mis- 
sionaries, an'  blokes,  they  all  gits  a  living 
out  of  it ;  an',  o'  course,  it  comes  out  o'  chink 
wot's  been  surscribed  for  our  benefit,  as  you 
may  say.  I'll  take  joUy  good  care  I  niver  let 
any  on  'em  cross  my  thrish'old." 

"  I  will  say  this  fur  Drew,"  said  another, 
"  'e  'ave  got  more  sense  than  most  of  'em,  'e 
'ave.  Some  pal  of  his,  wot  he  brought  into 
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our  kitchen  one  night,  just  to  show  round  a 
bit,  got  asking  us  if  we  was  saved,  and  Parson 
Drew  went  fur  'im,  'e  did,  an'  told  'im  to 
shut  up  sharp.  He  orfen  comes,  does  Parson 
Drew,  an'  'e's  alius  good  for  a  quid  o'  baccy, 
he  is.  I  agrees  like  wi'  one  o'  our  dossers  as 
said,  he  was  the  most  Chreestian  missionary 
he'd  iver  know'd." 

"  Drew  may  be  better  nor  the  rest,"  broke 
in  another,  "but  they're  mostly  'umbugs. 
One  on  'em  came  in  one  Sunday  night  when 
times  was  that  bad  we'd  'ad  no  food  all  day, 
and  starts  singing  something  about  '  Come, 
for  the  feast  is  spread.'  I  hup  an'  I  axed  'im 
if  he'd  be  so  good  as  to  give  us  a  little  roast 
chicken  to  begin  on  like.  He  sed  nothin', 
but  he  looked  a  fool.  Then  'e  got  talkin' 
about '  our  Father,'  and  callin'  us  his  brothers. 
So  I  sez  to  'im,  *  If  we're  your  brothers,  why 
don't  yer  shell  out,  and  gi'e  us  something  ter 
eat  ? '  He  sez  he  meant  it  in  the  '  Speeritual 
sense.'  I  sez,  '  Damn  the  "  Speeritual  sense," 
gi'e  us  something  ter  eat,  that's  wot  we  wants.' 
Then  I  went  fur  'im  straight,  an'  I  axed  'im 
wot  business  he  'ad  a-coming  a-preaching  an' 
praying  in  our  kitchen,  wit'out  being  inwited. 
I  sez,  '  How  would  you  like  it,  guv'nor,  if 
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somebody  came  a-singin'  'an  a-hollerin'  in 
your  kitchen  ?  Wouldn't  you  chuck  'em  out  ?  ' 
Then  sez  I,  '  We  pays  fur  this,  and  you'd 
better  clear  out  of  it.  If  yer  want  to  do  it  in 
anybody's  kitchen,  go  an'  do  it  in  yer  own ;  an* 
if  that  ain't  enough,  go  an'  try  it  on  at  some 
of  the  swells'  houses  in  the  West-End.'  That 
cove's  niver  bin  since." 

For  some  time  the  conversation  continued 
in  much  the  same  strain,  and  when  presently 
the  gathering  broke  up,  its  members  were 
unanimous  in  their  contempt  of  parsons,  and 
pretty  evenly  divided  as  to  the  advisability 
of  patronising  John  Drew's  first  "  At  home  " 
on  the  Sunday  evening  following. 

"  Zion,"  it  should  be  explained,  was  at  one 
time  the  cathedral  of  fashionable  Noncon- 
formity in  the  East-End.  Owing  to  the 
social  changes  in  the  district  it  had  now,  how- 
ever, an  entirely  different  class  of  population 
to  deal  with.  It  had  lost  its  old  congregation 
and  failed  to  attract  a  new  one.  Parson  Drew, 
who  had  not  long  since  accepted  a  "  call  "  to 
the  pastorate,  encountered  considerable  opposi- 
tion from  a  few  surviving  members  of  the  old 
school  to  what  they  were  wont  to  call  his 
"  new-fangled  methods  of  reaching  the  lower 
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orders."  Jakes,  the  chapel-keeper,  saw  in 
the  dawn  of  a  new  order  of  things  serious 
injury  to  the  Lord's  work  at  Zion. 

"  CoiFee  and  sandwiches  "  meant  extra  work 
for  Jakes.  "  I'd  do  it  for  nothing,  for  Christ's 
sake,"  explained  this  fervid  limb  of  the  Church ; 
"  but  I  hain't  a-going  to  work  on  Sundays  for 
less  than  double  pay — no,  not  for  nobody.  Ten 
shillings  is  my  price."  The  deacons,  too,  were 
decidedly  hostile. 

As  the  hour  of  half-past  eight  approached 
on  the  following  Sunday  evening  a  small 
crowd  had  gathered  outside  the  doors  of 
Zion.  In  due  time  the  whole  of  the  ticket- 
holders  had  been  admitted.  StiU  there  re- 
mained a  crowd  of  hungry,  poverty-stricken 
men  and  women  outside.  "  Jakes,"  said  Parson 
Drew,  "  let  in  everybody  who  is  outside,  and 
send  at  once  for  some  more  bread."  The 
chapel-keeper  cast  an  astonished  glance  at  his 
pastor  as  he  answered, ''  Send  for  more  bread, 
and  on  the  Lord's  Day,  too  ?  May  God  for- 
give you,  Mr.  Drew.  I'll  hev  neither  part 
nor  lot  in  this.  As  if  there  wasn't  Sabbath- 
breaking  enough  already.  Fetch  the  bread 
yourself,  Mr.  Drew,  and  answer  for  it  to  God 
Almighty  your  own  self." 
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By  way  of  formally  commencing  the  later 
portion  of  the  proceedings,  the  Parson  took 
the  chair.  His  opening  remarks  took  by 
storm  the  members  of  the  "  Church  "  who, 
from  motives  of  curiosity,  had  put  in  an 
appearance.     He  said  : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen  "  (here  the  deacons 
smiled  sarcastically),  "  I  hope  that  the  food  of 
which  you  have  already  partaken  will  give 
you  a  keener  relish  for  the  music  than  you 
could  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  Before  asking 
our  friends  to  commence  their  programme,  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  I  intend  rigidly  to 
adhere  to  my  promise,  not  to  try  to  force 
religion  down  your  throats.  If  so  be  that 
any  one  here  tries  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  you  will  know  that  it  is  contrary  to 
my  wishes,  and  you  may  feel  quite  at  liberty 
to  express  your  displeasure.  Having  made  a 
bargain  with  you,  I  shall  do  my  part  in  seeing 
that  it  is  kept." 

The  significance  of  the  burst  of  cheering 
which  followed  this  short  statement  had  its 
due  effect  upon  those  of  the  deacons  who 
were  present.  As  item  after  item  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  gone  through — song,  recitation, 
violin  solo,  and  so  forth — the  change  in  the 
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appearance  of  the  members  of  the  audience, 
since  they  first  came  in,  was  almost  miracu- 
lous. The  hard,  careworn,  saddened  looks  had 
almost  wholly  disappeared,  and  given  place 
to  those  of  pure  enjoyment  and  utter  self- 
forgetfulness.  The  secret  was  in  this — that 
instead  of  being  reminded  of  their  sin  they 
had  been  lifted  above  it,  for  the  time  at  least. 
They  had  been  taken  out  of  themselves. 

When  the  end  of  the  programme  had  been 
reached  the  welkin  was  made  to  ring  with 
three  such  hearty  cheers  as  had  never  before 
been  heard  within  the  walls  of  Zion.  These 
were  for  the  performers — members  of  the 
Kyrle  Society.  As  a  fitting  climax,  a  voice 
— easily  to  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  debate  a  few  days  previously 
in  the  "doubles"  kitchen — called  for  yet 
another  for  "  the  Parson." 

"  Give  us  your  fist,  guv'nor  ;  you're  one  of 
the  right  sort,  you  are,"  said  one,  as  he  held 
out  his  rough,  hard  hand  to  the  pastor  of 
Zion.  And  so  one  after  the  other  pressed 
forward,  and  none  asked  for  alms. 

At   length   there   came  one — not  by  any 
means   the   first   of    that    class — who    bore 
evidence   of  having   seen   better   days.     "  I 
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would  like  to  speak  to  you  alone,  sir,"  he 
said  in  a  tone  not  devoid  of  sadness.  And 
then   he  slowly   unfolded   the   story   of  his 

wreckage.     His   surname  was   B .     His 

father   was   no   less   a   personage   than   the 

Eev.    Dr.    B ,   late    Principal   of   

Theological  College. 

A  batch  of  about  twenty  from  the  singles 
(men's)  kitchen  of  the  "  Phoenix  "  were  still 
waiting  in  the  aisles  of  Zion.  "  I  say, 
guv' nor,"  said  the  first,  who  acted  as  spokes- 
man for  the  rest  in  addressing  Parson  Drew, 
"  most  of  us  chaps  'as  got  no  money  for  our 
lodging  to-night.  I  s'pose  yer  couldn't  let  us 
stay  in  'ere  till  morning,  could  yer?  It's 
orful  wet  outside.  I  got  a  job  to  go  to  in 
the  morning,  only  I  don't  want  ter  walk  the 
streets  all  night,  and  be  soaking  wet  through 
afore  I  begins  work  ter-morrow." 

"What,  do  I  understand  that  you  want 
simply  to  be  allowed  to  sit  up  in  this  chapel 
aU  night?" 

"  That's  all  we  want,  guv'nor,"  exclaimed 
the  men  in  a  chorus. 

"Well,  but  surely  you  would  be  better  off 
in  the  casual  ward." 

"  Casual  ward,"  said  another  in  a  voice  of 
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contempt,  "  the  casual  ward  ain't  no  good  to 
the  hkes  of  us.  Why,  if  we  went  in  to-night, 
they  wouldn't  let  us  out  afore  Tuesday 
morning,  and  not  then  until  it  was  too  late 
to  git  a  job.  That's  according  to  a  Hact  o' 
Parlyment,  guv'nor,"  he  added,  as  he  noted 
the  look  of  surprise  on  the  face  of  Parson 
Drew. 

"  Dear  me,"  the  latter  added,  "  I  had  no 
idea  things  were  so  bad  as  that."  And  then 
for  a  moment  he  thought  the  matter  out. 
Clearly  he  could  not  turn  these  homeless 
wanderers  out  on  the  streets  on  such  a  night. 
What  would  they  think  of  his  Christianity 
if  he  told  them  that  the  House  of  God  was 
not  for  them  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
stayed,  somebody  must  stay  with  them,  and 
there  was  no  one  but  himself  to  do  it. 
In  a  moment  he  had  made  up  his  mind, 
and  turning  round  to  the  men  he  added 
cheerily  : 

"  Yes,  certainly  you  may  stay,  and  I'll  stay 
with  you,  and  we'll  have  a  good  time  together. 
Draw  some  chairs  up  round  the  stove  and 
get  warm." 

"Well,"    exclaimed    Jakes,    the     chapel- 
keeper,  "  it  isn't  enough  that  the   house  of 
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prayer,  which  I've  swept  and  cleaned  out 
these  twenty  years,  should  be  used  as  a 
music-'all  and  a  theater  ;  it  hain't  enough  to 
have  the  parson  himself  a-breaking  the 
Sabbath  by  fetching  bread  and  carrying  it 
through  the  streets ;  but  he  must  now  turn 
the  place  into  a  casual  ward,  by  allowing 
these  men  to  stay  here  all  night !  Very  well, 
then,  let  him  clean  the  place  out  after  'em, 
that's  all  I've  got  to  say.  I'd  do  anything  for 
Christ's  sake,  but  I  ain't  a-going  to  clean  the 
place  out  after  those  good-for-nothings  ha' 
been  here,  not  for  nobody."  The  deacons 
went  farther,  and  threatened  to  convoke  a 
meeting  of  the  "  Church." 

At  length  deacons  and  chapel-keeper  had 
all  departed,  and  Parson  Drew  was  left  to 
keep  vigil  through  the  night.  For  some  time 
he  kept  up  a  conversation  with  some  of  the 
dossers.  Then  one  by  one  they  went  off  to 
sleep,  until  all  were  safe  in  the  arms  of 
Morpheus.  Their  chins  were  sunk  in  their 
breasts  as  they  sat  in  the  old-fashioned  pews, 
forming  a  strange  picture.  The  parson  kept 
awake,  but  fell  to  soliloquising.  How  could 
he  have  been  guilty  of  the  heartless  cruelty 
of  turning  those  men  on  to  the  streets  that 
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night,  of  closing  upon  them  those  doors 
which,  above  all  others,  ought  to  be  always 
open  to  receive  weary  wayfarers? 

Then  he  resolved  to  give  himself  no  rest 
until  he  had  established  a  permanent  shelter 
for  those  inmates  of  the  "  Phoenix "  and 
similar  lodging-houses  who,  when  not  having 
the  price  of  their  "  doss,"  were  perforce 
turned  into  the  streets  at  midnight  in  all 
weathers,  with  the  alternative  of  being 
arrested  for  "sleeping  out,"  or  of  being 
penalised  by  frequent  detentions  in  the  casual 
ward. 

Towards  five  o'clock  some  of  the  sleepers 
woke  up  and  prepared  to  depart,  some  to 
work  they  had  in  prospect,  others  to  search 
for  it  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  no  prospect. 
By  six  all  had  left. 

This  is  how  Parson  Drew  paid  his  footing 
at  the  "  Phoenix,"  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  influence  he  acquired  over  his  strange 
body  of  parishioners,  who  subsequently  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  title  of  "the  Dossers' 
Bishop." 

The  structure,  however,  was  only  begun 
when  the  foundations  were  laid.  New 
methods  always  invite  the  opposition  of  old 
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fogeys,  whether  in  pohtics,  medicine,  or  re- 
ligion. 

The  "  Church  "  at  Zion  emphatically  vetoed 
the  use  of  the  sacred  building  itself  as  a 
refuge  for  the  destitute,  who  temporarily 
shared  the  fate  of  the  Son  of  Man,  in  having 
nowhere  to  lay  their  heads.  The  basement, 
however,  might  be  rendered  available  if  only 
the  wine  and  spirit  merchant  who  rented  it 
for  the  storage  of  his  goods  could  be  induced 
to  relinquish  his  tenancy.  Before  long  cir- 
cumstances favoured  this  course,  although  it 
was  an  arrangement  under  which  the  Parson's 
salary  would  be  permanently  impoverished  by 
the  loss  of  the  rent. 

Certain  structural  alterations  were  carried 
into  effect,  by  which  the  available  space  was 
divided  into  two  portions — one  being  allotted 
to  men  and  another  to  women. 

Only  when  the  new  movement  had  been 
some  time  inaugurated  did  the  sternness  of  its 
necessity,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  opposition 
it  aroused,  appear  in  their  proper  proportions. 

The  rush  for  shelter  on  the  part  of  the 
homeless  from  all  parts  of  London  was  appal- 
ling. The  members  of  the  class  it  attracted 
were  not  the  confirmed  vagrants,  long  inured 
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to  the  tasks  of  the  casual  ward,  but  the  bond 
fide  unfortunates,  mostly  without  any  trade, 
and  with  deteriorated  physique,  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  in  work  to-day,  out  of  it 
to-morrow.  Whenever  they  found  themselves 
without  the  necessary  fourpence  to  pay  in 
advance  for  their  beds,  the  doors  of  the 
Common  Lodging  House  closed  behind  them 
in  no  matter  what  weather  as  St.  Paul's 
struck  the  hour  of  midnight.  Their  mat- 
tress was  the  pavement,  their  canopy  "  that 
inverted  bowl  men  call  the  sky."  God's 
house  was  not  for  them.  As  a  concession 
they  were  to  be  accommodated  at  Zion  in  the 
basement. 

The  local  authorities  instituted  proceedings 
against  Parson  Drew  for  "  overcrowding"  the 
premises.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society 
— in  which  too  often  the  child  Charity  is  over- 
laid by  the  parent  Organisation — denounced 
him  as  a  heretic  in  economics ;  the  Union  of 
Ministers  to  which  he  belonged  denounced 
him  as  a  heretic  in  religion.  These  things 
made  no  difference.  The  work  went  on  just 
the  same.  The  only  modification  introduced, 
and  one  rendered  absolutely  imperative  by  the 
exigencies  of  space  and  the  rush  of  applica- 
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tions,  was  the  restriction  of  the  use  of  the 
Institution  to  men  and  women  who  were 
more  or  less  regular  frequenters  of  the 
Common  Lodging  Houses  within  a  certain 
radius  adjacent  to  Zion.  Habitues  of  the 
"  Phoenix,"  by  reason  of  its  position,  always 
had  priority  of  claim  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
privilege  was  not  abused.  Thus  the  confi- 
dence of  a  class,  very  difficult  to  win,  was 
gradually  developed  by  Parson  Drew,  who 
added  music  and  a  living  gospel  for  the 
heart  to  the  food  and  shelter  of  bare  walls 
for  the  body.  His  actions  were  under- 
stood by  all  except  those  in  Church  and 
State,  who  should  have  been  the  first  to  sup- 
port him. 

"  My  dear  Brother,"  said  a  fellow  Minister 
who  came  as  a  visitor  on  one  occasion  to 
inspect  "  Drew's  Casual  Ward  " — as  it  was 
called — "  My  dear  Brother,  if  you'll  excuse 
my  saying  so,  you  don't  know  how  to  talk  to 
these  people.  What  they  want  is  a  good 
shaking  over  Hell's  mouth.  Now  let  me  for 
one  moment " 

"  Not  for  worlds,"  interrupted  Parson  Drew. 
Then,  as  the   clock  was    striking    midnight, 
the  strange  assembly  spontaneously  kneeled 
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forward,  and  with  a  reverence  as  deep  as  that 
of  a  cathedral  congregation,  and  perchance  less 
interest  in  each  other's  clothes,  repeated : 

"  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name." 
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A  LITTLE  red  spot  appeared  in  the  ceiling 
of  the  "  singles  "  dormitory,  over  which  the 
"  doubles  "  were  located  at  the  "  Phoenix." 
At  first  it  was  only  the  size  of  a  sixpence, 
then  the  circle  extended ;  presently  there 
came  a  steady  drip,  drip,  drip,  and  one  of  the 
tenants,  recovering  from  a  drunken  bout,  was 
alarmed  to  see  the  marks  of  blood  on  his 
blanket,  throwing  into  comparative  obscurity 
the  legend,  "  Stolen  from  the  PhcBnix,"  which 
had  been  woven  into  the  said  covering. 

Then  stumbling  to  the  deputy's  room  he 
gave  the  alarm,  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery that  the  male  occupant  of  No.  15 
in  the  "doubles,"  by  name  Jim  King,  had 
thought  fit  to  cut  his  throat  in  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  his  "  missus,"  who  with 
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her  eldest  daughter  of  fifteen  had  gone  to  the 
sweaters  for  a  fresh  supply  of  material  cut 
out  ready  to  be  stitched  into  men's  shirts. 

Jim  King  had  for  years  worked  as  a  casual 
labourer  at  the  Docks.  A  Londoner  born, 
but  apprenticed  to  no  trade,  he  had  from  his 
youth  been  accustomed  to  depend  on  odd 
jobs  for  his  livelihood.  The  steady  stream 
of  immigrants  from  the  country,  with  their 
stronger  physique,  pushed  him  further  and 
further  aside  from  the  ranks  of  the  eligible 
and  the  fit.  As  it  is  an  axiom  that  no 
economic  changes  can  be  carried  out  for  the 
benefit  of  some  without  inflicting  injury  upon 
others,  so  the  great  Dock  strike,  which  con- 
ferred "  the  silver  tanner "  and  gave  more 
regular  employment  to  thousands,  left  a  great 
mass  worse  off  than  ever,  because  classed 
among  the  outer  circle  of  reserves,  whose  ser- 
vices were  less  frequently  called  upon  than 
before  the  struggle.  Then,  too,  disaster  suc- 
ceeded misfortune.  Obtaining  casual  employ- 
ment in  Class  D.,  while  unloading  a  vessel 
in  the  London  Docks,  his  right  leg  was 
jammed,  and  had  to  be  amputated.  On  his 
discharge  from  the  hospital  he  learned  that 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act  did  not  apply. 
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At  one  time  Jim  King's  "missus"  did 
ships'  "  washing,"  and  by  this  means  supple- 
mented the  irregular  earnings  of  her  husband, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  defraying  the  rent 
of  the  cubicle  in  the  "  doubles  "  and  of  pro- 
viding some  nourishment  for  the  growing 
family  of  three,  including  the  eldest  girl 
already  referred  to,  who  helped  at  the  wash- 
tub  what  time  she  eluded  the  attention  of 
the  school  attendance  officer.  When,  how- 
ever, the  Lady  Mary  Fitzhavers  commenced 
what  she  called  her  "  work  in  the  East-End  " 
and  started  a  laundry,  fed  by  public  sub- 
scriptions collected  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
Belgravia,  Mary  King,  lacking  an  introduction 
to  her  ladyship,  found  that  the  washing  had 
been  taken  from  her,  and,  owing  to  private 
influence,  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  Bel- 
gravia Laundry,  Unlimited. 

Unconsciously  Mary  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  orthodox  economists.  Being  a  brave- 
hearted  little  woman,  who  had  stood  the 
racket  of  bringing  eight  youngsters  into  the 
world,  buried  five,  and  continued  to  feed  the 
remainder,  she  set  diligently  to  work  to  make 
men's  shirts  instead  of  washing  them.  For 
is  it  not  established  on  the  highest  economic 
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authority   that    labour    driven   out    of  one 
channel  will  seek  another?     Unfortunately, 
however,  more  was  reaped  proportionately  by 
washing  shirts  than  by  making  them.     Nine- 
pence   per   dozen,  or   three   farthings   each, 
"lined  back  and  front,"  as  the  order  went, 
was  a  liberal  allowance  for  wages  at  shirt- 
making.     It  was  an  open  question  whether 
those  at  "  eightpence   per    dozen,  unlined," 
were  not  better  worth  doing.     A  woman  and 
a  girl,  working  fourteen  hours  per  day,  might 
turn  out  sixteen  dozen  shirts  per  week.  Why 
there  was  money  in  it !     If  only  the  Lady 
Mary   Fitzhavers'    aristocratic    shareholders 
had  known,  they  might  have  increased  their 
capital   and   extended    their    operations    to 
those  of  manufacturers.     Twelve  shillings  per 
week,  less  hire  of  machine,  cotton,  and  rent. 
There  was  something  left  for   food !     There 
were  also  perquisites — to  wit,  remnants  and 
cuttings,    but    these    were    stopped.      The 
sweater  one  day  informed  "  the  hands  "  that 
his  City  manufacturer,  Mr.  Alderman  Snow- 
drop, of  the  firm  of  Snowdrop  and  Mashem, 
wholesale    clothiers,    was    a    philanthropist. 
He  had  requested  that  the  remnants  might 
in  future  be  placed   at   the   disposal  of  his 
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daughters,  who  wished  to  make   patchwork 
garments  for  the  poor. 

After  his  accident,  Jim  King,  broken- 
hearted at  long  and  fruitless  search  for  work, 
and  the  hopelessness — in  his  maimed  condi- 
tion— of  obtaining  it,  pondered  on  these 
things.  For  a  time  he  practised  "  glimmin  " 
— i.e.  hailing  cabs  and  opening  the  doors  for 
the  patrons  'of  theatres.  The  police  drove 
him  from  this  profession.  Then  he  gathered 
"  hard  up  " — i.e.  the  ends  of  used-up  cigars 
thrown  on  to  the  pavements  of  Pall  Mall  and 
other  swell  thoroughfares.  But  he  did  not 
smoke  himself,  and  the  price  paid  by  other 
dossers  was  such  as  to  make  it  waste  of 
strength  to  follow  the  calling. 

So  he  took  to  philosophising  in  the  Parks. 
But,  alas  !  philosophy  is  very  debilitating. 
When  he  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  "  missus  "  could  run  the  show — to  wit,  the 
cubicle — at  the  "  Phoenix,"  cheaper  without 
him  than  with  him,  and  that  the  same  amount 
of  food  would  give  more  satisfaction  to  four 
mouths  than  to  five,  Jim  made  up  his  mind 
to  send  in  his  resignation  to  the  Immortals. 
The  phrasing  was  rather  blunt.  The  exact 
words  were  that  he  "  was  damned  well  going 
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to  get  out  of  it."  In  this  mood  he  sought 
the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  in  Old  Gravel  Lane, 
only  to  discover,  what  frequent  pauses  on  it 
should  have  taught  him  before,  that  a  paternal 
Home  Secretary  has  long  since  placed  upon 
it  a  double  patrol  of  police,  with  instructions 
to  keep  closed  that  particular  door  through 
which  so  many  of  the  socially  and  economi- 
cally damned  have  flitted  from  this  world. 

Unfortunately  he  was  not  long  allowed  to 
commune  with  the  spirits  that  haunt  the 
recesses  of  the  bridge.  The  hand  of  the 
officer  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  he 
quickly  realised  that  he  would  have  to  take 
his  chance,  not  before  the  throne  of  mercy  in 
the  next  world,  but  before  the  less  desirable 
seat  of  justice,  at  the  Thames  Police  Court, 
in  this. 

Drowning  would  have  been  easy,  so  he 
thought,  probably  from  the  fact  that,  having 
been  born  by  the  riverside,  and  having  lived 
by  it  nearly  all  his  life,  he  had  never  learned 
to  swim.  The  evidence  of  his  suicidal  inten- 
tions, however,  was  slight.  The  indictment 
framed  against  him — paradoxically  enough — 
was  that  of  being  "  found  wandering  without 
visible  means  of  subsistence." 
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Mark  well  the  cunning  of  the  law — to 
cease  to  exist  is  a  crime — to  exist  is  a  crime  ! 
Therefore  choose  ye,  oh  ye  children  of  the 
disinherited.  But  do  not  despair.  Seek  ye 
a  way  out !  Society  has  provided  one.  You 
can  starve.  True,  it  may  take  time.  But 
you  will  have  kept  the  law — and  so  will 
society.  In  the  process  of  starvation  the 
observation  of  only  one  maxim  is  required  of 
you.  Do  it  silently.  Hush!  Society  dis- 
likes expression.  It  is  vulgar.  Already  a 
point  is  strained  by  the  annual  publication  of 
a  Parliamentary  return  giving  particulars  of 
deaths  from  starvation  in  the  Metropolis. 

The  stipendiary  who  tried  the  case  at  the 
Thames  Police  Court  dismissed  the  charge  in 
consideration  of  King's  lameness,  and  sug- 
gested to  him  that  the  casual  ward  was  pro- 
vided by  the  generosity  of  the  ratepayers  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  such  as  he,  and 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  use  of  it. 
Acting  on  this  advice — his  missus  and  their 
children  having  meanwhile  obtained  shelter 
elsewhere — he  repaired  to  the  casual  ward 
of  St.  George's-in-the-East  on  one  night  and 
to  those  of  Poplar  and  Stepney  on  the  two 
following  nights,  only  to  find  himself  pounced 
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upon  by  one  of  the  very  alert  Inspectors  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  and  securing  the 
detention,  for  a  period  of  four  days  under  the 
terms  of  the  Casual  Poor  Act  of  1882,  of  all 
such  destitute  persons  as  shall  use  the  casual 
wards  of  the  Metropolis  more  than  once 
within  any  period  of  twenty-eight  days.^ 

In  due  course  Jim  King's  conviction  went 
to  swell  the  official  returns  of  the  Inspector, 
and  was  duly  included  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  "  Sweet  are 
the  uses  of  adversity,"  if  they  assist  in  the 
compilation  of  Blue  Books.  The  indictment, 
however,  failed  to  inspire  the  victim  with 
confidence  in  the  humane  intentions  of  the 
divers  persons  placed  in  positions  of  authority 
over  the  poor  of  London.  The  answer  he 
personally  vouchsafed  to  it,  following  his  re- 
lease, was  contained  in  the  "  drip,  drip,  dripj" 
of  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  self-in- 
flicted wounds,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
awoke  a  fellow-lodger  in  the  "  singles." 

The   body   was    removed   to   the   nearest 

*  In  the  year  1898,  in  the  MetropoUtan  casual  wards 
alone,  15,193  adults  and  65  children  were  so  punished. 
See  28th  Annual  Report  of  Local  Government  Board. 
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mortuary,  and  there  the  inquest  was  held. 
The  Coroner  was  late,  owing  to  a  pressure  of 
similar  engagements  elsewhere.  The  Jury, 
which  included  small  tradesmen  and  labourers, 
who  had  forfeited  work  to  answer  their  sum- 
monses, were  impatient. 

"I  don't  think  the  case  need  detain  you 
long,  gentlemen,"  remarked  the  presiding 
officer. 

"To  save  time,"  responded  the  Foreman, 
"  we've  inspected  the  body  before  you  came." 

Formal  evidence,  medical  and  otherwise, 
was  tendered,  and  the  verdict  duly  recorded, 
"  Suicide  while  in  a  state  of  unsound  mind." 

It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  remains 
would  be  interred  by  the  parish,  but  a  depu- 
tation of  the  dossers  from  the  "  Phoenix," 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  widow,  objected.  The 
deceased  had  left  no  funds,  but  it  was  ex- 
plained that  it  was  hoped  that  the  expenses 
would  be  forthcoming  for  a  Christian  burial. 

"  The  parish  shan't  have  him  dead,  seeing 
they  did  nothing  for  him  alive,  and  the  'ors- 
pital  shan't  have  him  neither,"  said  the  widow. 

The  remains  were,  therefore,  duly  removed 
back   to   the    "  Phoenix,"  and   deposited   by 
consent  in  the  deputy's  room.     Some  sacking 
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was  reverently  laid  upon  the  corpse,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  deputy's  fowls — that 
ofl&cial  being  a  bit  of  a  poultry-fancier — took 
kindly  to  the  new  roosting-place.  Meanwhile, 
the  same  weird  procession  of  lodgers  passed 
the  extemporised  mortuary  where  the  remains 
of  Jim  King  lay  in  state,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  deputy  and  his  wife,  and  his 
family,  continued  to  use  the  same  apartment 
as  living-and-sleeping-room  combined. 

Recourse  was  meanwhile  had  to  the 
sketches  on  the  window-pane  of  a  local  under- 
taker, and  ultimately  an  order  was  given  for 
a  funeral,  to  be  carried  out  on  the  scale 
represented  by  diagram  two.  "This  style  (two 
horses,  plumes,  mutes,  &c.,  complete,  with  one 
coach),  four  pounds."  No  security  for  pay- 
ment was  tendered,  but  a  "  Friendly "  was 
being  organised  by  the  frequenters  of  the 
"Dockers'  Arms,"  and  the  proceeds  were  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  undertaker  before  inter- 
ment. Meanwhile  the  remains  were  placed  in 
the  cofl&n.  The  "  Friendly  "  however  realised 
only  half  the  required  sum,  and  the  coffin 
with  its  weird  contents  remained  for  eight 
days  in  the  corner  of  the  deputy's  room. 
Supplications,  alternately  with  remonstrances, 
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were  addressed  to  the  undertaker.  But  they 
were  of  no  avail.  In  do§8  houses  mourners 
propose,  undertakers  dispose — at  their  leisure. 

"  I  ain't  a-going  to  bury  that  corpse  a-fore 
I've  been  paid  in  full,"  replied  the  contractor. 

Then  a  hint  was  given  to  the  Sanitary 
Inspector,  who  promptly  obtained  a  magis- 
trate's order,  directing  that  the  interment 
should  take  place  at  once. 

The  procession  was  imposing,  if  small, 
although  the  solitary  coach  was  rather  over- 
crowded. In  the  Bow  Road  a  block  occurred, 
owing  to  the  congested  state  of  the  traffic. 
"  'Ere,  let's  pass,  your  fare  ain't  in  no  'urry," 
said  an  impetuous  'busman  to  the  driver  of 
the  hearse. 

But,  alas  !  for  the  results  that  flow  from 
the  two-edged  sword  of  publicity.  When  an 
enterprising  evening  paper  published  in  its 
columns  a  carefully  worked-up  account  of 
the  causes  that  incidentally  led  to  the  sui- 
cide, and  revealed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Alderman 
Snowdrop  manufactured  shirts  at  a  wage  of 
three  farthings  each,  the  *'  firm "  promptly 
insisted  that  the  sweater  gave  out  no  more 
work  to  so  ungrateful  a  hand  as  Mary  King. 
Thus  the  goose  that  laid  the  copper  ef!;g,  in 
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cubicle  15  at  the  "  Phoenix,"  ceased  laying 
altogether.  « 

The  widow  sickened,  and  made  repeated 
applications  to  the  parish  for  outdoor  relief. 
Her  sickness  was  the  sickness  of  hunger. 
No  one  at  the  "  Phcenix  "  ever  suffered  from 
indigestion,  due  to  over-eating. 

In  due  course  an  official  communication 
reached  Mary  King  from  the  Believing  Officer. 
It  set  forth  the  limitations  imposed  upon  that 
functionary  by  the  Local  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  stated  that  he  could  provide  medicine, 
but  not  food.  He  ended  by  offering  to  send 
a  tonic — to  stimulate  the  appetite  ! 

Then  Mary  King  betook  herself  to  Parson 
Drew,  who  after  some  effort,  and  not  without 
protest  from  the  deacons,  set  apart  for  the 
case  the  sum  of  three  pounds  from  the  Sacra- 
mental Fund  of  Zion  Chapel.  Jakes,  the 
chapel-keeper,  protested  that  theSacramental 
Fund  was  for  "  God's  widows,  not  dossers." 
But  the  objection  was  overruled. 

Thus  the  hire  of  the  sewing-machine  was 
defrayed  in  advance,  for  a  period  of  nearly 
twelve  months,  and  work  was  obtained  from 
another  sweater,  who  acted  as  middle  man 
for  manufacturers  of  less  philanthropic  repu- 
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tation  than  Messrs.  Snowdrop  and  Mashem. 
The  twelve  months  had  scarcely  expired 
when  another  tragedy  occurred  in  cubicle  15. 
Mary  King  had  worked  early  and  late,  and 
had,  as  the  deputy  affirmed — and  none  had 
such  opportunities  of  knowing  as  he — "  kept 
herself  and  her  children  respectable." 

But  at  what  a  cost !  The  weekly  sum  for 
the  hire  of  the  sewing-machine  had  again 
become  due.  The  rent  had  not  diminished. 
Food  was  no  cheaper,  and  there  were  still  four 
mouths  to  feed.  Wages  remained  the  same. 
And  for  those  wages  something  more  than 
cotton  and  labour  was  required.  The  laws  of 
Venice  do  not  run  in  the  East-End,  where 
the  bond  exacts  both  the  pound  of  flesh  and 
its  proportion  of  blood.  Mary  King  was 
found  dead  in  her  bed,  her  youngest  child 
clutching  her  cold  breast.  The  Coroner  was 
the  same — but  the  verdict  was  difierent. 
The  medical  evidence  affirmed  "  heart  failure, 
due  to  over- work."  The  official  entry  was 
"  Death  from  natural  causes." 

The  undertaker  refused  a  second  contract 

from   the  "Phoenix."      He  had  never  been 

paid  in  full  for  the  first.     So  Mary  King  bore 

the  fate  she  denied  to  her  husband,  and  was 
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buried  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  in  the  un- 
consecrated  portion  of  the  cemetery  at  Bow. 
The  only  feature  to  distinguish  her  grave  from 
the  hundreds  that  surround  it  is  a  wreath 
done  in  metal,  placed  there  by  the  "  doubles," 
and  bearing  the  inscription,  since  undecipher- 
able, "  Not  lost,  but  gone  before." 

Perhaps  Parson  Drew  was  justified  in  say- 
ing on  her  death  that  he  never  knew  a  case 
which  so  pointedly  emphasised  the  hopeless- 
ness of  trying  to  fight  modern  competition 
with  private  subscriptions. 

After  all,  the  New  "Song  of  the  Shirt"  over 
the  Sewing- Machine  is  not  so  very  unlike  the 
old  one  over  the  Needle. 
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"  'Liza"  was  a  terror.  "Tear  'em,  'Liza,  of 
the  *  Phoenix,'  "  to  give  her  name  and  title  in 
full,  belonged  to  the  ambulance  class — not 
of  the  Eed  Cross  Society,  but  the  police, 
inasmuch  as  it  invariably  required  some  such 
means  of  conveyance  to  get  her  to  the  cells 
during  one  of  her  "drunks."  "Tear  'em" 
was  a  sobriquet  she  had  earned  by  the  ease 
with  which  she  partially  divested  of  their 
uniforms  the  members  of  her  escort  when 
resisting  capture  at  their  hands. 

She  had  a  coarse  beauty  of  her  own. 
Powerful  in  build,  swarthy  in  complexion, 
Nature  had,  perchance,  intended  her  to  play  a 
part  in  the  social  revolution.  Who  that  saw 
her  mete  out  summary  punishment  to  a  black- 
leg stevedore  could  doubt  it  ?  But  Nature's 
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plans  had  miscarried.  They  often  do.  She 
was  a  harlot  in  a  doss  house. 

One  Sunday  evening,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  usual  meeting,  promoted  by  the  Zion 
Mission  Band  in  the  "  doubles  "  kitchen,  she 
had  greeted  Parson  Drew  with  : 

''  WeU,  old  toff,  'ow  the  devil  are  yer  ? " 

"  Good-night,  and  God  bless  you! "  was  the 
answer. 

"  Gawd  bless  me  ! — wot  'ave  I  to  do  with 
Gawd  ?  " 

"  God  loves  you,  that  is  all." 

"  Gawd  loves  me  ! — ^ga'rn,  old  toff,  who're 
yer  gitting  at  ?  " 

"  Listen  ;  you  love  your  child  ?  " 

'Liza  hugged  the  boy  closer  to  her  breast  as 
she  said : 

"  You  'urt  it,  old  toff,  an'  I'll  let  yer  know 
whether  I  luv  it  or  not." 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  parson,  "  and  God  loves 
you,  only  a  great  deal  more  than  you  love 
your  child."  Then  something  in  its  appear- 
ance caused  him  to  examine  it  more  closely. 
"  'Liza,  do  you  know  that  your  child  is  ill  ? " 

"  111 ;  wot's  up  with  it  ?  It  ain't  well,  I 
know.     Tell  us,  old  toff,  what  to  do  for  it." 

The  parson  looked  again.  He  had  had  no 
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medical  training,  but  he  had  seen  quite 
enough  sickness  to  recognise  that  if  the  erup- 
tions on  the  child's  face  were  not  indications 
of  an  advanced  condition  of  small-pox,  they 
were  suspiciously  like  it. 

Looking  round  the  kitchen,  he  discovered 
'Liza's  paramour  lying  full  length  upon  the 
common  table,  from  which  some  of  the  inmates 
were  eating  their  supper  ;  the  man,  too,  bore 
traces  of  the  same  malignant  disease.  Clearly 
action  must  be  taken  at  once.  Unless  the 
epidemic  was  to  sweep  through  the  whole 
lodging-house,  not  a  moment  must  be  lost. 

Before  long  the  man  was  despatched  with  a 
letter  to  the  Medical  Officer  attached  to  the 
nearest  Workhouse  Infirmary,  with  a  request 
that  he  might  be  immediately  examined.  An 
hour  went  by  and  the  man  returned.  He 
reported  that  he  had  not  seen  the  Medical 
Officer,  but  that  he  had  been  put  to  perform  a 
casual's  task  of  breaking  ten  hundredweight 
of  stones.  Not  having  gone  there  for  that 
purpose,  and  seeing  the  gate  open,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  were  bringing  in 
a  pauper's  coffin,  he  had  walked  out  and 
returned  to  the  "  Phoenix." 

Then  a  further  note  was  despatched,  requisi- 
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tioning  from  the  authorities  means  of  con- 
veyance for  two  infectious  cases.  The  mes- 
senger brought  back  the  laconic  answer, 
"  To-morrow."  Nothing  remained,  therefore, 
but  to  wait  until  the  morrow. 

The  next  day  saw  the  man  admitted  to  a 
Small-pox  Hospital.     He  was  definitely  pro- 
nounced to  be  suffering  from  small-pox.     The 
child,  accompanied  by  its  mother,  had   the 
same  disease.     The  mother  had  not.     Hence 
separation  was  imperative.     Then  came  the 
tug-of-war   in  the  woman's   breast.     If  she 
could  not  be   admitted  with   her   child   the 
child  should  not  be  admitted  either.     Plead- 
ings as  to  what  was  essential  for  the  saving 
of  the   child's  life  availed  not  against  that 
adamantine  rock  of  suspicion  of  every  human 
institution.     Threatenings  as  to  the  penalties 
of  the  law  for  spreading  infection  produced 
no  effect.     For  answer  she  hugged  the  child 
more  closely  to  her  breast,  and  covered  its 
pitiably  pitted  features  with  passionate  kisses. 
Then  the  door  was  closed  upon  her,  and  with 
bare   head  and  shoulders,  regardless  of  the 
biting  east  wind  that  swept  the  streets,  she 
paced   the   pavement    with    her   child   hour 
after  hour.     At  nightfall  she  wandered  list- 
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lessly  back  to  the  "  Phoenix,"  carrying  in  her 
arms  her  Hving  burden.  At  the  sight  of  it 
the  lodgers  hanging  round  the  entrance  to 
the  "  doubles "  fled  as  from  the  plague,  and 
the  deputy  peremptorily  ordered  her  off  the 
premises.  Then  once  more  misery  came  to 
the  rescue  of  misery. 

When  society  closed  its  account  with  Mary 
King,  and  the  sweating  system  and  the  Poor 
Law  drove  their  nails  into  a  coffin  which 
tumbled  to  pieces  before  it  could  be  lowered 
into  its  grave,  it  ignored  the  trio  of  orphans, 
with  a  girl  of  sixteen  at  their  head,  left  to 
battle  their  way  against  the  evils  of  the 
"  Phoenix."  The  little  foster-mother  of  six- 
teen years,  quick  to  respond  with  intuitive 
sympathy,  took  from  her  arms  the  shawl, 
which  was  head-gear  and  shoulder  wrap  in 
one,  and  with  tender  delicacy  placed  it  upon 
"  Tear  'em,  'Liza,"  and  her  boy.  The  terror  of 
the  "  Phoenix  "  burst  into  tears.  Then  she 
poured  out  her  woe  to  her  companion,  who 
slipped  her  arm  around  her,  and  paced  the 
streets  trying  to  persuade  'Liza  to  part  with 
the  child  and  to  leave  it  in  the  Hospital,  as 
the  only  chance  of  saving  its  life.  An  hour 
later  the  boy  had  been  left  there  and  'Liza 
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and  the  little  foster-mother  were  on  their  way- 
back  to  the  "Phcenix." 

Confidence  breeds  confidence,  as  trust  en- 
genders trust,  and  sacrifice  calls  forth  sacri- 
fice. It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  orphan  to 
be  repaid  in  kind  for  the  help  she  had  given. 
She  told  of  the  struggle  she  had  had  since 
the  death  of  her  mother,  of  the  impossibility 
of  earning  enough  money  to  support  herself, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  two  younger  sisters 
dependent  upon  her,  and  ended  by  saying : 
"  'Liza,  I'm  going  to  do  as  you  do — I'm  going 
on  the  streets." 

Her  companion  gripped  her  by  the  arm,  and 
hissed  out  hoarsely  between  her  teeth  :  "  For 
Gawd's  sake,  Nellie,  niver  do  that.  My 
child,  my  poor  child,  I'll  do  anythink  for  yer, 
to  keep  yer  from  that.  And  listen  !  I'll 
murder  the  man  as  tampers  with  you.  If," 
she  continued,  "I  thought  you'd  do  that — 
there,  I'd  chuck  yer  into  the  dock  first,  even  if 
I  swung  for  it — damn  me  if  I  wouldn't !  .  .  . 
O  Gawd,  why  the  hell  was  I  iver  born  ? " 
Then  recovering  herself  she  added  :  ''  But  I'm 
going  to  save  you  from  becoming  like  me." 

With  remarkable  swiftness  she  worked  out 
her  plan.     She  would  herself  interview  Parson 
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Drew,  and  ask  him  to  get  the  two  younger 
children  received  in  a  children's  home — 
"  Barnardo's  or  one  of  them  places."  As  to 
the  little  foster-mother  herself,  well — she — 
'Liza  would  see  that  she  didn't  starve.  If 
nothing  else  turned  up,  and  when  her  "  brat," 
got  well,  and  was  out  of  the  'orspital,  she 
could  look  after  it  a  bit  for  her.  And  so  the 
"  terror  "  in  name  became  a  philanthropist  in 
fact. 

Some  days  elapsed  before  the  interview  took 
place  between  'Liza  and  Parson  Drew,  and 
when  it  occurred  it  was  under  other  circum- 
stances than  were  at  the  time  foreseen.  The 
terror  of  the  "  Phoenix  "  went  day  by  day  to 
inquire  after  her  child,  and  the  reports  grew 
less  favourable.  Meanwhile  she  drank  more 
heavily  than  usual.  One  morning  word  came 
to  the  deputy  that  the  child  had  died  in  the 
night.  Who  would  have  the  courage  to  tell 
the  mother  the  news  that  would  drive  her 
into  a  frenzy,  perhaps  worse  than  any  she  had 
yet  experienced  ?  Some  one  suggested  re- 
course to  Parson  Drew,  and  a  couple  of  hours 
later  he  had  sent  for  'Liza  and  was  breaking 
to  her  the  news.  At  first  she  seemed  stunned, 
then  she  gave  way  to  a  violent  outburst. 
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"  You  said  Gawd  luv'd  me  more  nor  I 
luv'd  my  child.  If  He  luv'd  me,  why  did  He 
let  him  die  ?  I  tell  yer  your  Gawd  is  the 
Gawd  of  the  toffs,  He's  nothing  to  do  with  me. 
He  plays  pitch -ha'penny  with  the  likes  of  us." 

How  many  mourners  in  their  bitterness 
have  asked  questions,  and  indulged  in  reflec- 
tions, similar  to  these,  only  to  hear  them  come 
back  with  mocking  echo  across  the  gulf  of 
their  grief? 

Perhaps  a  parson  of  the  old  school,  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  would  have 
replied  mechanically,  "  The  Lord  gave  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away."  That  is  what 
this  parson  wanted  to  say.  He  wanted  to,  but 
dared  not.  The  words  stuck  in  his  throat. 
Did  the  Lord  send  bastards  and  illegitimates  ? 
he  asked  himself. 

For  a  full  half  hour  he  listened  in  silence  to 
an  increasing  flow  of  blasphemy  and  grief,  and 
waited  until  it  had  spent  itself,  and  the  victim 
had  reached  the  stage  of  reckless  abandon- 
ment, from  sheer  exhaustion. 

Then  he  raised  her  coarse,  battered,  sin- 
stained  hand,  and  remembering  only  that  she 
was  a  woman — "  a  woman  though  ruined  yet 
sweet  at  the  heart,"  he  raised  it  to  his  lips 
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with  as  much  tender  respect  as  if  it  had  been 
the  hand  of  his  betrothed,  and  said  :  "  It  is 
because  God  loves  you  that  He  has  taken  your 
child  out  of  the  '  Phoenix '  and  placed  it  in  a 
land  where  there  is  no  sin,  that  it  may  beckon 
you  to  go  to  Him." 

That  one  human  touch  effected  that  for 
which  dogma  and  creed  could  never  suffice. 

The  storm  passed,  and  conversation  was 
directed  to  other  matters.  In  the  midst  of 
her  own  grief  this  woman  of  the  street,  whom 
society  would  sweep  from  its  door-step,  had 
remembered  her  promise  to  the  motherless  and 
had  obtained  an  undertaking  from  the  parson 
that  the  two  younger  children  of  the  sweater's 
victim  should  be  at  once  removed  from  their 
present  evil  surroundings,  until  such  time  as 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  their  recep- 
tion into  one  of  the  Homes  carried  on  for  the 
benefit  of  their  class.  From  this  moment  their 
future  was  provided  for.  There  remained  the 
disposition  of  'Liza  herself  and  of  the  eldest 
girl.  Efforts  were  to  be  made  to  get  the 
latter  into  a  Preventive  Home,  a  step  accom- 
plished in  a  very  short  time. 

"Won't  you  go  into  a  Home  yourself?" 
pleaded  the  parson. 
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"  Niver  again,  guv'nor.  Barracks  I  calls 
'em.  There  ain't  no  luv  in  them.  They  works 
yer  'arder  than  in  gaol,  and  yer  don't  even 
'ave  a  cell  to  yerself.  An'  worse  than  the 
work  is  the  texts  an'  the  'ims  they  make  yer 
learn  by  'eart.  An'  they're  regular  sweaters 
when  it  comes  to  laundry-work.  But  I  do 
want  yer  to  get  my  pal  Nellie  King  in  one, 
'cos  she'll  be  so  much  safer  there  than  at  the 
'  Phoenix.'  No  'arm  shall  come  to  her  while 
I'm  there,  but  I  can't  alius  be  there." 

Although  no  further  cases  of  small-pox 
occurred  at  the  "  Phoenix,"  the  sanitary  au- 
thorities tardily  decided  that  it  would  be 
necessary  temporarily  to  close  and  disinfect 
the  premises.  Consequently  the  necessity  for 
quick  action  became  more  than  ever  pro- 
nounced. In  the  end  Nellie  King  was  safely 
placed  in  a  Home,  and  "  Tear  'em,  'Liza,"  was 
sent  by  Parson  Drew,  at  his  own  expense, 
into  the  country  by  the  sea  for  a  spell,  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  some  religiously-minded 
fisher-folk,  in  the  hope  that  the  wilderness  of 
her  own  heart  might  find  some  consolation  in 
Nature,  and  that  the  music  of  the  waves  would 
murmur  comfort  to  her  trouble-tossed  spirit. 

"  Remember,  I  trust  you  wholly,"  said  her 
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benefactor,  "  and  I  rely  upon  your  sense  of 
honour  to  keep  straight,  and  not  to  disgrace 
my  introduction." 

It  was  while  thus  away  that  her  paramour 
was  released  from  the  Hospital  and  wended 
his  way  to  the  "  Phoenix,"  only  to  find  that  it 
was  closed,  and  that  nothing  could  be  gleaned 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  late  mistress. 

With  jealousy  raging  in  his  breast,  and  a 
crude  belief  in  his  mind  that  justice  would 
be  done  to  him,  he  wended  his  way  to  the 
Thames  Police  Court.  Stepping  into  the 
witness-box,  in  response  to  an  invitation 
addressed  by  the  oflficer  to  those  who  had 
applications  to  make,  he  commenced : 

"  Your  worship,  I  want  to  ask  the  court's 
assistance.  My  missus  is  gone  away,  and  I 
don't  know  where." 

"  Your  missus.  Do  you  mean  your  wife  ?  " 
asked  the  stipendiary. 

"  The  young  woman  what's  been  living 
with  me." 

"  Then  you  are  not  married  to  her — she  is 
not  your  wife  ? " 

"  No,"  replied  the  applicant. 

"  Leave  the  box  instantly.  Certainly  this 
court  will  give  you  no  assistance,"  concluded 
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the  magistrate.  And  the  applicant  retired, 
with  crestfallen  countenance,  muttering  san- 
guinary imprecations  upon  the  British  Consti- 
tution and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  justice. 

Thus,  with  the  breaking  of  another  link 
connecting  the  past  with  the  present,  there 
seemed  a  fair  chance  for  the  redemption  of 
"Tear  'em,  'Liza."  But  the  hour  was  not  yet. 
After  the  excitements  of  London  country  life 
palled  upon  her.  As  soon  as  the  "  Phoenix  " 
was  once  more  opened  she  was  back  in  her 
old  haunts,  at  her  old  life. 

"  It  ain't  no  good,  guv'nor,"  she  said  to 
Parson  Drew,  "  I  ain't  disgraced  yer  while  I 
bin  away,  but  I  can't  settle  down  to  life  in 
the  country.  There  ain't  no  fizz  on  it  down 
there.  I  wants  the  gaif  and  the  saloon. 
There  I've  lived,  and  there  I  reckon  I'll 
die." 

During  the  succeeding  months  Nellie  King 
endured,  with  as  much  patience  as  she  could, 
the  discipline  and  the  average  fourteen  hours' 
daily  labour  of  the  Preventive  Home. 

Finally  a  situation  was  promised  to  her. 
It  turned  out  to  be  in  a  private  hotel  in  a 
street  off  the  Strand.  Two  days  after  enter- 
ing on  her  work  she  suddenly  left.  To  quote 
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her  own  words,  she  "  found  she  had  to  show 
gentlemen  their  bedrooms,  and  let  them  in 
when  her  mistress  was  out,  and  she  felt  she 
would  be  safer  at  the  '  Phoenix/  " 

She  had  very  little  clothing,  and  for  dresses 
only  two  of  cotton  print,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Institution  stated 
that  "  every  inmate  on  leaving  is  entitled  to 
a  box  of  clothes." 

There  was  only  one  place  to  which  she 
could  return,  one  friend  to  whom  she  could 
with  confidence  appeal.  The  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  she  left  her  situation  found  her 
back  at  the  "  Phoenix,"  unfolding  her  story 
to  the  pitying  ear  of  "  Tear  'em,  'Liza." 

"  Never  you  mind  them  blasted  hypocrites, 
little  girl,  I'm  a-going  to  see  yer  on  yer  feet. 
But  I  ain't  a-going  to  let  yer  stay  here  at  the 
'  Phoenix,'  not  a  bit  of  it.  I'm  a-going  to 
do  yer  proud." 

Quietly  and  unostentatiously  'Liza  slipped 
round  to  the  nearest  pawnshop,  and  gathered 
sufficient  coppers  from  the  cheap  jewellery 
bestowed  upon  her  by  her  latest  lover,  "a 
sailor  lad  wot  'ad  come  down  'andsome,"  to 
pay  for  two  nights'  lodging  for  Nellie  in  the 
rooms  of  a  respectable  couple,  with  whom,  the 
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Missionary  at  the  police  court  had  arranged 
to  receive  'Liza  herself,  but  that  she  would 
not  consent. 

By  the  following  day,  having  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  girl's  real  poverty  in  the 
matter  of  clothes,  she  had  managed  by  hook 
or  by  crook  to  raise  sufficient  money  to 
ensure  for  her,  at  least  the  elementary  neces- 
sities for  one  entering  domestic  service. 

Then  imploring  for  her  friend  the  help 
from  the  Missionary  she  refused  to  accept  for 
herself,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  Nellie  King  was  provided  with  a  situa- 
tion in  the  country,  with  a  family  under 
whose  care  she  would  be  shielded  from  the 
temptations  to  which  she  had  been  previously 
exposed. 

Her  mission  of  salvation  to  another  accom- 
plished, there  came  to  'Liza  the  terrible 
reaction  that  might  have  been  expected  by 
students  of  character. 

Can  any  psychologist  solve  the  reason  why 
acts  of  kindness  born  of  desperation,  per- 
formed by  some  natures  for  others,  so  often 
produce  a  feeling  of  revulsion,  and  a  plunge 
into  the  vortex  of  misery  in  the  minds — not 
of  those  who  receive,  but  of  those  who  confer 
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the  blessing?  Is  it  that  in  giving  light  to 
others  the  benefactor,  or  benefactress,  be  it 
only  a  harlot,  consumes  the  light  within,  and 
heaps  fuel  upon  the  dull  fires  of  their  own 
misery  ?  Or  is  it  only  another  phase  of  the 
law,  that  those  who  save  others  cannot  save 
themselves  ? 

What  happened  to  the  earthly  saviour  in 
this  case  can  be  briefly  told,  but  less  easily 
explained.  On  the  night  on  which  she  bade 
good-bye  to  the  girl  she  had  saved  from 
a  life  of  shame,  she  started  on  a  more 
than  usually  severe  drinking  bout.  If  it  be 
true  that  a  special  Providence  watches  over 
drunkards  and  children,  perhaps  the  angels 
were  acting  under  instructions  when  they 
dulled  her  ears  to  the  heavy  traffic  in  the 
Commercial  Road  and  blinded  her  eyes  to  its 
approach.  When  her  remains,  borne  along 
by  the  too  familiar  ambulance,  were  received 
into  the  Hospital,  the  House  Surgeon  said 
that  death  must  have  been  instantaneous. 

The  fatality  gave  the  inmates  of  the 
"  doubles "  what  they  called  the  "  'ump." 
At  the  meeting  held  in  their  kitchen  on  the 
following  Sunday  evening.  Parson  Drew  was 
urged  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Mission 
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Band  to  "  improve  the  occasion."  But  he 
only  referred  to  the  deceased  as  "  a  woman 
though  ruined  yet  sweet  at  the  heart." 

Jakes,  the  chapel-keeper,  asked  his  pastor 
if  "  the  text "  was  from  the  Song  of  Solomon? 

The  parson's  answer  was  characteristic. 
He  said  he  was  not  aware  that  Solomon  was 
in  the  habit  of  alluding  to  women  in  such 
terms,  but  that,  speaking  for  himself,  he 
thought  that  the  words  might  well  pass  for 
one  of  the  unrecorded  sayings  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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The  solitary  bell  of  St.  Michael's  and  All 
Angels  was  calling  the  parishioners  to  vespers 
one  Sunday  evening  in  January  189-  The 
climatic  conditions  adapted  themselves  to  the 
grim  environment  of  the  district.  A  cold 
drizzling  rain  had  given  place  to  a  colder  fog. 
Belated  worshippers  hurried  along  the  muddy 
pavements  to  swell  in  their  units  the  scanty 
congregations  to  which  they  severally  be- 
longed. The  pathway  to  St.  Michael's  and 
All  Angels,  and  that  leading  to  Zion,  lay  in 
opposite  directions,  although  the  habituds  of 
each  hoped  to  reach  the  same  goal  in  the 
end ;  not  of  course  in  this  life,  and  (incident- 
ally) only  some  of  them  in  the  life  to  come. 

At  Zion  the  choir,  with  unconscious  appro- 
priateness, sang  for  the  ingathering  of  wor- 
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shippers,  "  We  shall  know  each  other  better 
when  the  mists  have  rolled  away." 

Parson  Drew,  on  the  way  to  his  vestry, 
was  passing  the  "  doubles "  entrance  to  the 
"  Phoenix."  No  one  was  hanging  round  the 
doors.  The  lamp,  in  harmony  with  the 
general  depression,  had  flickered  out.  The 
street  was  dark  enough  on  any  night,  but 
now — "  Hullo  !  what's  that  ? "  he  said  aloud, 
as  he  kicked  against  something  which  he 
could  not  see.  Then  he  stooped  down,  and 
groped  in  the  gloom  for — for  what  ?  The 
"  something  "  moved,  and  in  another  moment 
he  experienced  the  strange  sensation  of  find- 
ing his  hand  resting  on  a  woman's  hair.  He 
could  not  see  her  features. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  my  sister  ?  " 
he  asked.  At  first  there  was  no  answer. 
Misery  was  asleep.  Such  was  the  tender- 
heartedness of  the  parson,  that  he  suffered  a 
momentary  pang  at  the  thought  that  per- 
chance he  had  awoke  misery  to  self-conscious- 
ness. Then  he  heard  the  half-suppressed  cry 
of  an  eight  months  old  babe,  trying  to  make 
itself  articulate  through  the  folds  of  the  over- 
ventilated  shawl  that  wrapped  it  round,  as 
it  lay  splendidly  isolated  from  its  mother  by 
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the  monopoly  of  the  only  covering  available 
for  the  two  of  them. 

"Don't  you  think  you  could  eat  some- 
thing ? "  asked  this  very  unconventional 
parson.  And  the  mother,  who,  too  sound 
asleep  to  feel  the  accidental  kick  of  the 
passer-by,  yet  instantly  awoke  to  the  cry  of 
her  child,  said,  "  I  could  do  with  it ;  sir,  I've 
'ad  none  to-day." 

The  parson  put  out  his  arm  and,  gently 
raising  her,  said,  "  Come  with  me." 

Opposite  St.  Michael's  and  All  Angels  was 
a  coifee-shop.  Thither  the  strangely  as- 
sorted members  of  the  expedition  wended 
their  way,  although  every  step  took  them 
farther  from  Zion  and  made  its  pastor  later 
and  later  for  his  service.  Progress  was 
very  slow.  The  woman  was  too  ill  to  walk 
fast. 

At  Zion,  the  choir,  finding  by  this  time 
that,  even  when  the  mists  had  rolled  away 
— in  the  sense  that  they  had  finished  the 
hymn — the  parson  came  not,  sang  another. 
They  selected  "The  gospel  bells  are  ring- 
ing." 

The  solitary  bell  of  St.  Michael's  and  All 
Angels  slowed  down.     Its  harsh  echoes  grew 
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feebler  and  less  frequent,  until  merged  into 
the  mechanical  recitation  of  the  curate, 
"  When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away." 

Meanwhile,  the  sirens  of  stray  steamers  in 
search  of  fog-begirt  wharves  were  the  only 
sounds  that  broke  the  silence  of  the  street. 
One  other  figure  had  viewed  the  scene  in 
the  street.  Her  boots  were  none  so  well  and 
thickly  soled  as  to  clatter  on  the  stones. 
She  shuffled  along  like  a  steamer  with  her 
propeller  half  out  of  a  heavy  sea.  Perhaps 
she  was  afraid  of  shipping  too  much  water  in 
her  boots  if  she  walked  on  the  flat.  She  had 
paused  to  watch  the  parson  stoop  to  raise 
Misery  upon  his  arm,  and  then  slowly  fol- 
lowed him.  She  was  not  of  the  "Phoenix," 
but  of  the  tenements  of  Bilks'  Eents.  In  her 
hands  she  carried  the  proverbial  "  farthing 
packet  of  tea,  two  penn'orth  o'  bread,  and  a 
two-eyed  steak  "  (a  bloater),  which  she  was 
about  to  prepare  for  her  lord  and  master. 
At  first,  "  though  pressed  herself  by  her  own 
wants,"  she  made  as  though  she  would  have 
offered  from  her  store  "  one  unsparing  hand- 
ful," for  the  sustenance  of  one  who  needed 
it — well,  every  bit  as  much.  She  was  one  of 
Wordsworth's  "  poorest  poor,"  who 
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Long  for  some  moments  in  a  weary  life. 
When  they  can  know  and  feel  that  they  have  been 
Themselves,  the  authors  and  the  dealers  out 
Of  some  small  blessings. 

When  she  heard  the  parson's  offer,  she 
mentally  withdrew  the  one  on  which  she  had 
determined.  But  the  Angels  left  it  on  the 
slate.  Having  been  anticipated  in  her  own 
philanthropy,  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes — 
they  were  in  her  voice  as  she  turned  to  the 
one  who  had  forestalled  her — and  saying 
simply,  "  Gawd  bless  you,  sir  !  "  was  about  to 
pass  by  on  her  way  to  Bilks'  Bents.  Then 
suddenly  she  was  arrested  by  the  voice  of 
the  parson,  who  said,  "  Will  you  do  something 
for  me  ?  Could  you  take  a  message  to  the 
chapel  to  say  that  I  am  detained,  and  to  ask 
them  to  go  on  with  the  service  ? " 

''  Corse  I  will,  sir." 

Seeing  him  fumble  in  his  pocket  for  a  coin, 
this  woman,  whose  expenditure  on  an  evening 
meal  required  so  much  careful  calculation, 
that  she  had  rested  her  chin  on  her  hand  and 
wondered  if  she  dare  afford  the  bloater — 
turned  and  said,  "  No,  thankee,  sir,  I  don't 
want  nothing  for  doing  that,  and  thankee  for 
looking  arter  her,  altho'  I  dunno  who  she  be." 
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Then  she  retraced  her  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chapel,  as  the  bearer  of  the 
message. 

Meanwhile,  the  choir  of  Zion  sang  on. 
"  Gospel  bells,"  said  the  tenors  and  basses. 
"  'Ow  they  ring,"  responded  the  altos  and 
trebles,  in  shrill  tones. 

"Blessed  news — (The  parson's  not  coming — 
we're  to  keep  on  singing  ")  broke  in  the  lead- 
ing soprano. 

"  Man  and  boy  for  fifty  years  'ave  I  bin  in 
this  'ouse  of  prayer,  and  nivir  knowed  a 
parson  late  as  often  as  this  one,"  said  Jakes, 
the  chapel-keeper. 

Parson  Drew  and  his  personally  conducted 
human  freight  were  a  long  time  in  reaching 
their  destination,  short  though  the  distance 
was.  The  last  straggler  to  Zion  passed  by 
him  unrecognised  in  the  gloom,  and  they  still 
had  some  yards  to  go. 

"  What  do  you  do  for  a  living  ?  "  asked  the 
parson.  There  was  a  momentary  silence. 
The  question  was  repeated.  The  woman 
turned  her  head  away.  They  were  now 
crossing  the  road  to  the  coffee-shop.  Through 
the  doors  of  St.  Michael's  and  All  Angels 
came  the  sound  of  the  chanting  of  the 
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"  Magnificat "  :  "  For  he  hath  regarded  the 
lowliness  of  His  handmaiden." 

Somehow  the  '*  Magnificat "  was  suggestive 
of  a  tender  bearing,  and  a  refined  address  to 
all  women.  The  question  was  not  further 
pressed.     It  was  unnecessary. 

"  He   hath   filled   the   hungry  with   good 

things,  and  the  rich "     The  door  of  the 

coifee-house  slammed-to  on  the  rich. 

"  Mutton-chops  for  two,  and  some  milk  for 
the  baby,"  said  the  parson.  Oh,  generous, 
but  foolish  parson  !  How  much  better  would 
it  have  been  had  you  said,  "  Bread  and  milk 
for  all."  Mutton-chops  go  hardly  with  a 
digestive  apparatus  out  of  gear  for  want  of 
employment.  They  sat  down  at  one  of  the 
little  tables,  and  under  the  gas,  burning 
lower  than  usual,  "  'cos  the  churches  use  so 
much  "  (as  the  caterer  explained),  the  par- 
son was  able  for  the  first  time  to  take  stock 
of  his  protegee.  Young  in  years,  and  yet  so 
old  in  feature  !  Commonplace — ah  yes,  the 
very  commonplace  of  suffering.  There  was  a 
wedding-ring. 

"  Is  your  husband  still  living  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,    but    I    dunno   where    he   is.     He 
couldn't  get  work.     It  warn't  his  fault.     He 
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didn't  know  wot  I'd  done  till  it  were  too  late. 
Then  he  was  very  angry  and  turned  me  out. 
But  I  was  drove  to  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
child."     The  woman  hung  her  head. 

"  Now,  look  here,"  said  the  parson,  "  I 
must  go.  I  have  an  engagement  at  my 
church,  where  I  have  to  preach.  But  I  will 
come  back  to  you  in,  let  me  see,  a  little  over 
an  hour.  Meanwhile  eat  my  chop  as  well 
as  your  own,  and  then  get  thoroughly  warm, 
and  wait  for  me." 

After  a  brief  colloquy  with  the  proprietor 
of  the  coffee-house,  the  parson  made  his  way 
to  Zion.  When  he  entered  the  pulpit  the 
choir  by  accident,  rather  than  design,  were 
singing 

There  were  ninety  and  nine  that  safely  lay 

In  the  shelter  of  the  fold. 

But  one  was  out  of  the  hills  away,  &c. 

But  the  empty  pews  at  Zion,  as  at  St. 
Michael's  and  All  Angels,  when  compared 
with  the  population  outside,  suggested  a 
transposition  of  the  figures. 

When,  an  hour  later.  Parson  Drew  returned 
from  his  service  at  Zion  to  the  coffee-house, 
he  found  himself  for  a  moment  in  a 
dilemma, 
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"Lookee  'ere,  guvnor,  my  shop  ain't  a 
bloomin'  'orspital.  The  young  woman  as  you 
brought  'ere  'as  been  in  a  fit,  and  I've  'ad  to 
remove  her  and  her  kid  into  the  parlour  at  the 
back." 

With  a  desire  to  act  promptly  in  view  of 
the  possibility  that  the  fit  might  be  attended 
with  complications,  the  parson  stepped  out- 
side to  requisition  the  help  of  a  constable. 

But  however  humane  in  intention  the  re- 
presentative of  the  law,  the  man  is,  unfortu- 
nately, often  submerged  in  the  official,  and 
hands  otherwise  sympathetic  are  fettered  with 
red  tape  which  grips  tighter  than  steel. 

"  I'm  not  allowed  to  fetch  any  case  of  ill- 
ness out  of  a  dwelling,"  replied  the  constable. 

*'  I  only  want  you  to  send  for  an  ambulance," 
pleaded  the  parson. 

"  If  you  put  the  young  woman  out  on  the 
pavement,  and  I  find  her  here,  I  can  send  for 
an  ambulance  and  take  her  away,  otherwise 
I  can't  interfere.  Them's  my  orders,  and  I 
can't  afford  to  act  contrary  to  orders." 

Without  further  parleying  the  parson  sent 
to  the  nearest  rank  for  a  cab.  The  law's 
delays  and  inhumanities  made  him  resolve  to 
act  independently. 
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A  few  minutes  later,  in  charge  of  the  sick 
mother  and  her  child,  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the Hospital. 

Arrived  there,  and  the  cab  dismissed,  what 
seemed  an  unconscionable  delay  took  place 
before  the  patient  could  be  medically  examined, 
and  during  the  period  of  waiting  the  fits 
recurred  with  painful  frequency. 

At  length,  however,  the  ordeal  of  exami- 
nation arrived.  The  verdict  was  sharp  and 
decisive.  Sa  idthe  physician  in  charge — "  A 
case  of  epilepsy.  We  cannot  possibly  receive 
it  into  this  Hospital.  In  fact  we  never  do 
treat  such  cases.  I  should  advise  removal  to 
a  Workhouse  Infirmary." 

Undaunted  by  the  failure  of  his  expedition, 
the  parson  hailed  a  fresh  cab.  The  patient 
and  her  child  were  assisted  into  it,  and  think- 
ing to  save  time  and  sufiering,  he  directed 
the  driver  to  proceed  to  the  nearest  Work- 
house Infirmary  instead  of  returning  to  that 
of  the  district  in  which  the  "  Phoenix  "  was 
situated. 

More  than  three  hours  had  already  elapsed 

since  the  first  seizure.     During  this  second 

journey  fresh  seizures  were  frequent,  and  to 

add   to  the   misery  of  the   scene  the   babe 
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clamoured  loudly,  and  in  vain,  for  succour  at 
its  mother's  breast. 

At  length  the  vehicle  drew  up  in  front  of 
the  uninviting  entrance  of  the  Workhouse 
Infirmary  attached  to  the  Union  of 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  the  officials  had 
evidently  all  retired  to  bed. 

A  succession  of  peals  at  the  bell,  with 
sundry  loud  hangings  at  the  portals,  at  length 
roused  some  one  from  his  slumbers.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  difficulty  about  admission 
here,  although,  notwithstanding  that  the  in- 
patients were  numbered  by  hundreds,  the 
Medical  Officer  was  not  resident  on  the 
premises,  and  he  could  only  examine  such 
cases  as  these  in  the  hours  prescribed  for  his 
attendance. 

But  doubtless  the  assistance  of  a  nurse 
would  be  available.  Before  admission,  how- 
ever, the  preliminary  formalities  must  be 
complied  with  and  full  particulars  entered. 
All  went  well  until  it  became  necessary  to 
declare  the  name  of  the  parish  from  which 
the  applicant  hailed. 

"  Oh,  this  is  not  her  parish,  we  can't  take 
her  in  here.  You  must  take  her  back  to  her 
own  parish.  She  can't  be  taken  in  anywhere 
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else,"  said  the   uniformed   official   with  em- 
phasis. 

*'  But,"  pleaded  the  parson,  "  this  woman 
is  ill,  perhaps  dangerously  ill,  and  the  In- 
firmary attached  to  the  parish  from  which 
she  comes  is  miles  away  from  here.  For  all 
you  or  I  know  she  might  die  before  she  got 
there." 

"  You  might  die  yourself,"  replied  this 
lineal  descendant  of  Bumble.  "  Any  way,  if 
the  young  woman  wants  to  die  here,  you'll 
have  to  get  the  permission  of  the  Guardians 
or  else  of  the  Local  Government  Board  at 
Whitehall.  And  the  young  woman  might 
alter  her  mind  before  then." 

For  a  moment  indignation  got  the  better  of 
Parson  Drew. 

"  Damn  the  Guardians,"  he  said.  Then  he 
breathed  a  silent  prayer  for  forgiveness,  for 
having  spoken  in  his  haste.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  Angels — true  to  their  reputation  in 
the  story-book — said  simply  :  "  Oh,  please, 
don't  mention  it,  dear  Mister  Drew." 

Fortunately  the  cab  had  been  kept  waiting 
pending  the  inquiries,  and  it  was  soon  on  its 
way  to  another  Infirmary  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. 
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There  was  just  a  chance  after  all  that  ad- 
mission might  be  obtained  in  a  Union  other 
than  that  to  which  the  patient  legally  be- 
longed. Any  way,  to  save  time  and  distance 
was  worth  the  risk  of  another  effort,  especially 
as  there  was  such  an  institution  almost  within 
ten  minutes'  drive;  whereas  to  reach  that 
attached  to  the  "  legal "  parish  would  take 
at  least  forty  minutes. 

To  Infirmary  number  two,  therefore,  the 
party  repaired.  The  same  formalities  were 
gone  through,  and  up  to  a  point  with  the 
same  result.  The  "parish"  once  more  proved 
the  stumbling-block.  By  dint,  however,  of 
pressure  and  coaxing,  with  a  markedly  plain 
exordium  on  the  scandal  that  would  follow  if 
any  fatal  consequences  ensued — the  condition 
of  the  patient,  after  four  or  five  hours'  bandy- 
ing about,  being  naturally  much  worse — ad- 
mission was  at  length  obtained.  The  nurse 
on  night  duty  said  she  had  already  two  wards 
to  look  after,  absolutely  unaided,  but  she 
would  do  her  best,  and  then  formally  took 
charge  of  the  case. 

His  mission  so  sadly   delayed,  at  length 
accomplished,  the  parson  re-entered  the  cab. 
Drawn  as  it  was  by  what  is  known  as  a  "  night 
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horse,"  progress  was  sufficiently  slow  to  offer 
opportunities  for  reflection.  The  cah  fares 
for  this  case  alone  were  already  over  half-a- 
sovereign.  Where  was  it  to  come  from  ?  At 
this  rate,  how  could  he  keep  himself,  to  say 
nothing  of  doing  his  work  ? 

"  Ah  well,"  he  mused  aloud,  "  I  suppose  we 
ought  to  consider  it  a  good  thing  that  when 
the  gods  give  wealth  they  generally  with- 
hold a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  it  entails. 
To  have  money  in  abundance,  and  with  it  a 
realisation  of  the  opportunities  of  using  it,  to 
soothe  the  nights  of  the  dying  and  the  some- 
times even  harder  days  of  the  living  poor, 
would  surely  be  to  render  impossible  enjoy- 
ment in  the  retention  of  riches." 

The  reader  will  of  course  make  allowances 
for  the  fact  that  these  musings  were  only 
those  of  an  unconventional  parson  in  the  East- 
End,  where  he  was  entitled  to  a  stipend  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  most  of 
which  he  spent  on  his  parishioners. 

During  the  days  that  followed,  Parson  Drew 
severely  strained  the  rules  of  the  Infirmary 
which  governed  visits  to  patients.  If  the 
whole  truth  be  told,  he  even  resorted  to  a 
little  judicious  expenditure  from  what  he 
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facetiously  called  his  "  Secret  Service  Fund  " 
to  humour  the  Janitors.  In  debating  the 
proposition  that  the  end  justifies  the  means, 
he  would  have  taken  the  negative,  but  with 
the  life  of  one  of  society's  outcasts  hanging 
in  the  balance  he  lost  his  interest  in  meta- 
physics. 

By  degrees  he  learned  from  the  lips  of  his 
protegee,  during  the  days  of  her  recovery,  the 
full  story  of  her  life,  and  he  resolved  that  no 
effort  should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  steer 
into  port  the  battered  framework  that  held 
her  soul. 

After  many  fruitless  explorations  among 
the  doss  houses  of  the  East-End,  from  Spital- 
fields  to  Canning  Town,  he  at  length  found 
out  the  whereabouts  of  her  husband  and  her 
two  other  children. 

The  parson  was  getting  to  be  an  old  hand  in 
these  cases.  He  found  that  tact  went  farther 
than  dogma.  The  man  of  whom  he  was  in 
search  was  lounging  listlessly  on  the  door- 
steps of  a  common  lodging-house — Chambers 
as  they  were  called.  The  two  boys  of  five  and 
six  years  were  sitting  on  the  steps  in  front 
of  him. 

Having  made  sure  of  the  identity  of  the 
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one  for  whom  he  sought,  the  parson  com- 
menced : 

"  These  your  boys,  sir  ?  '^ 

Their  father  stared  hard. 

"  Are  you  a  bloomin'  detective  ?  "  was  the 
reply. 

"  Oh  no,  I'm  not  a  detective." 

"I  thought  you  must  be  wanting  some- 
thing, as  yer  so  mighty  perHte." 

The  parson  oifered  him  a  cigarette.  The 
man  stripped  off  the  paper  and  began  to  chew 
the  tobacco. 

"  I  was  only  thinking  that  it  seems  a 
pity; that  these  two  little  fellows  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  such  surround- 
ings as  these.  Not  very  healthy  for  them,  I 
fear." 

"  You  can  'ave  'em,  guv'nor,  if  yer  like." 

"  I  can  have  them.     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  You  can  'ave  'em — take  'em  away.  I'll 
give  them  to  yer,  free  gratis." 

"  Are  you  willing  to  sign  a  paper  handing 
them  over  to  my  care  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'll  sign  right  enough." 

"  But  I'm  afraid  I  shall  want  their  mother's 
signature  as  well." 

"  Their  mother's  ..."  Then  followed  an 
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exercise  in  the  use  of  adjectives  which  need 
not  be  set  down  here. 

"  Do  you  know  where  their  mother  is  ?  " 
asked  the  parson. 

"  No,  and  I  don't  want  to.     Do  you  think 
I'd   offer  to  let  yer  take  away  the  kids  if 
their  mother  was  fit  to  look  after  'em  ?  " 

"  I  know  where  she  is." 

"You  know?  Maybe  you  ..."  But  no, 
the  insult  was  unpremeditated.  There  is  no 
need  to  repeat  it.  Christ  Himself  was  the 
butt  of  the  scandal-mongers  of  his  day.  Why 
need  he  have  consorted  with  harlots  ?  His  ser- 
vants must  be  content  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  parson  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
said  quietly  : 

"  Your  wife  is  ill." 

But  there  was  no  answer.  The  man's  fea- 
tures were  still  frozen  into  stolid  indiiference. 

"  She  has  been  very  ill." 

Then  came  the  first  symptoms  of  a  thaw. 
The  red  sun  had  caught  the  icy  particles  of 
the  hardened  surface.  It  was  only  the  sur- 
face that  was  frost-bitten. 

"  Is  she  better  now  ?  " 

"  She  is  so  much  better  that  she  has  sent  me 
to  you  with  a  message." 
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The  man  shrank  back.  He  wanted  no 
message.  The  winter  had  been  so  long  and 
dark — it  had  seemed  always  winter  in  his 
heart  since  his  wife  yielded  to  that  contempt 
for  law,  human  and  divine,  the  cause  of  which 
Carlyle  stated  as  "  necessity — on  three-half- 
pence per  day." 

This  man  had  no  belief  in  spring.  Never- 
theless the  spring  came.     For  : 

How  much  so  e'er  we  sin,  whate'er  we  ds 
Of  evil,  still  the  sky  above  is  blue ; 
The  stars  look  down  in  beauty  as  before. 

The  parson  handed  him  a  little  pencilled 
note.  The  style  of  calligraphy  was  not  ex- 
actly that  of  the  seventh  standard  —  not 
even  as  the  seventh  standard  goes. 

The  hard-caked  ruts  had  been  left  passion- 
less and  loveless  by  the  long  frost.  A  little 
wild  flower  was  trying  to  push  its  tiny  ten- 
drils through,  to  bathe  its  thirst  for  life  in 
the  rays  of  a  sun  it  could  not  see,  and  could 
only  dimly  comprehend. 

There  was  a  long  pause.  But  the  sun  was 
mounting  higher  all  the  while.  More  power  to 
it !  The  ice  that  had  held  the  soil  in  check 
as  with  rivets,  now  gave  moisture  and  life  to 
the  tender  plant.  Love  lived  again.  After 
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the  sunshine  the  shower.     The  man  passed 
his  ragged  coat-sleeve  across  his  eyes. 

"  Guv'nor — take  me  to  her." 

When  they  reached  the  Infirmary  the 
parson  preceded  the  husband.  In  hospitals 
a  screen  is  put  round  the  beds  of  the  dying. 
The  occupants  of  other  beds,  when  they  see 
the  screen,  seem  to  hear  in  anticipation  their 
own  muffled  bells  within  their  ears.  In  lying- 
in  wards  for  the  offices  of  those  who  usher  in 
life,  and  fan  its  flickering  and  fitful  spark 
into  a  lusty  flame,  a  screen  is  also  placed 
around  the  bedside. 

Then,  reasoned  the  parson,  why  not  a 
screen  for  a  re-marriage  ? 

The  same  forethought  that  suggested  this 
arrangement  engendered  others.  A  re- 
marriage under  such  circumstances  is  not  a 
matter  for  the  State,  scarcely  even  for  the 
Church.  So  at  least  thought  this  very 
unconventional  parson,  the  Pastor  of  Zion. 
For  some  little  time  he  left  them  alone, 
whilst  he  slipped  quietly  away  and  purchased 
some  flowers  from  a  girl  with  a  basket  in  the 
street.  On  his  return,  hearing  the  sound  of 
voices,  he  paused  for  a  moment  outside  the 
screen. 
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Through  one  of  the  cracks  he  could  see 
that  the  man  was  kneehng  by  the  bedside. 
He  had  taken  off  the  wedding-ring,  the  same 
ring  he  had  placed  there  years  ago  before 
the  frail  barque  of  their  happiness  had  dashed 
itself  against  the  derelicts,  carried  to  and  fro 
by  the  currents  that  run  so  swiftly  in  life's 
seas. 

The  gaunt  hand  of  the  woman  was  resting 
in  that  of  her  husband.  The  heads  of  both 
were  bowed  low. 

"Tom,"  whispered  the  woman,  "say  a 
prayer,  can  yer  ? " 

"  I  ain't  no  good  at  prayers,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  Tom,  the  parson  wot  brought  me  'ere  has 
learned  me  again  one  I  said  when  I  was  a 
kid." 

"  You  say  it,  then,  if  you  like." 

"  Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild. 
Look  upon  a  little  child." 

When  she  had  finished  there  was  a  moment's 
pause. 

The  man  slipped  the  ring  back  upon  her 
wan  finger.     Then  the  parson  came  forward, 
and  laid  upon  the  pillow,  as  upon  an  altar, 
the  flowers  he  had  brought  in  with  him. 
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VIII 

THE     REDEMPTION     OF 
"GENTLEMAN  JACK" 

PHASE   THE   FIRST 

When  Meg  Maloney  returned  from  an  inter- 
view with  the  Medical  Officer  at  the  Work- 
house Infirmary  attached  to  the  parish  in  which 
the  "  Phoenix"  was  situated,  and  reported  that 
that  functionary  could  "  do  nothing  for  the 
kid,"  it  chanced  that  the  fact  came  to  the 
ears  of  "  Gentleman  Jack."  Thereupon  some 
passing  fancy  prevailed  upon  him  to  write 
out  a  prescription,  which  in  due  course  was 
made  up  at  the  Evangelical  Medical  Dispen- 
sary for  a  small  sum,  and  ultimately  resulted 
in  a  complete  cure. 

Always  a  subject  of  gossip,  "Gentleman 
Jack,"  after  this,  became  more  than  ever  a 
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centre  of  interest.  How  he  came  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  dossers  in  residence  at  the 
"  Phoenix  "  remained  a  mystery,  but  that  in 
his  day  he  had  been  a  "  bloomin'  toff,"  and 
that  he  was  still  "  a  bloke  with  a  'ead  on  'is 
shoulders,"  were  established  facts.  Not  even 
strong  potations,  frequently  administered,  had 
entirely  obliterated  the  marks  of  good  breed- 
ing from  his  features.  His  clothes  —  ah 
well,  like  those  of  others  living  under  the 
same  roof,  they  merited  too  much  the  Irish- 
man's description  of  a  fish-net,  "  a  number  of 
holes  tied  together  with  a  piece  of  string." 
But,  in  the  case  of  "  Gentleman  Jack,"  his 
accents  completed  the  tale  which  his  clothes 
left  unfinished  ;  they  confirmed  that  he  was  a 
well-educated  man,  temporarily  down  on  his 
luck.  A  University  career,  however,  always 
tells  ;  and  soon  after  Parson  Drew  commenced 
the  work  at  the  *'  Phoenix,"  which  gained 
for  him  the  title  of  the  "  Dossers'  Bishop," 
there  occurred  an  event  which  unexpectedly 
brought  "  Gentleman  Jack  "  to  the  front. 

The  Zion  Mission  Band  had  provided  a 
special  entertainment  in  honour  of  Easter 
Monday.  Such  features  were  of  frequent 
occurrence   during   the  winter  months,   and 
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helped  to  while  away  pleasantly  many  an 
otherwise  dreary  hour,  when  funds  were 
low  and  "  pubs  "  inaccessible  in  consequence. 
The  honours  of  the  programme  were  gener- 
ally pretty  evenly  divided  between  dossers 
and  visitors.  On  the  occasion  in  question, 
Parson  Drew  asked  the  audience  for  volun- 
teers for  a  recitation,  during  such  time  as 
the  amateur  musicians  rested. 

"I'll  give  you  one,"  exclaimed  a  familiar 
figure,  as  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  advanced 
to  take  up  his  position  so  as  to  face  his  hearers. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  piece  ? "  asked 
Parson  Drew,  expecting  perchance  to  hear 
the  familiar  syllables  of  "  The  boy  stood  on 
the  burning  deck,"  or  some  such  commonplace 
subject. 

"  I'll  give  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  speech 
from  '  King  Henry  VIII.' "  was  the  answer, 
the  volunteer  being  a  solicitor  whose  name  was 
stiU  on  the  rolls  of  his  profession,  but  one 
whose  dealings  in  law — "advice  one  penny 
oral,  twopence  written  " — gained  for  him  a 
considerable  clientele  "down  East,"  despite 
the  fact  that  his-  fees  were  far,  far  below 
the  rate  prescribed  by  that  strongest  of  aU 
Trades  Unions,  the  Incorporated  Law  Society. 
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When  the  subject  of  the  recitation  was 
announced,  a  murmur  of  surprise  ran  round 
the  audience,  and  the  faces  of  some  members 
of  the  Zion  Mission  Band  seemed  to  betray 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  proceeding. 
But  the  elocutionist  commenced  with  admir- 
able effect.  He  had  travelled  without  hitch 
or  pause  as  far  as  the  lines : 

For  further  life  in  this  world  I  ne'er  hope. 

But  here  he  came  to  a  full  stop.  A  course  of 
privation  is  not  a  useful  aid  to  the  retention 
in  the  memory  of  the  words  of  Shakespearean 
drama.  The  "  Dossers'  Solicitor ''  having  fal- 
tered, then — as  is  the  wont  of  elocutionists  in 
difficulties — repeated  the  last  words  : 

For  further  life  in  this  world  I  ne'er  hope. 

Still  his  memory  refused  to  answer  his  whip. 
Then  he  tried  a  little  "  gag  "  by  way  of  spur. 
But  it  was  of  no  use.  It  was  so  long  since 
the  memory  had  been  fed.  As  though  he 
were  well  used  to  the  trick,  he  waited  for  the 
prompter. 

The  members  of  the  Mission  Band  looked 
in  blank  astonishment  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  more  timid  began  to  say  to  themselves, 
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"  After  all  we  were  right,  and  the  parson  was 
wrong.  We  ought  to  have  kept  to  Sankey, 
and  not  have  allowed  anything  secular." 
Had  it  been  the  Beatitudes,  or  the  Psalms, 
they  could  have  sufficed,  but  Shakespeare 
they  wot  little  of. 

Parson  Drew  stroked  his  beard  and  looked 
the  other  way.  But  deliverance  was  to  come 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Suddenly  both 
entertainers  and  entertained  were  startled 
by  the  sound  of  a  manly  voice,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  audience,  but  which  could 
not  then  be  located  as  coming  from  any 
particular  individual,  giving  the  context : 

Nor  will  I  sue  although  the  King  have  mercies, 
More  than  I  dare  make  faults. 

The  effect  was  electrical.  To  find  an  inter- 
preter of  Shakespeare  among  the  dossers  was 
a  revelation  to  the  members  of  the  Mission 
Band,  but  to  discover  his  prompter  in  the 
audience  was  even  more  startling. 

At  the  conclusion,  the  cheers  which  greeted 
the  prompter  vied  in  heartiness  with  those 
given  to  the  reciter.  The  identity  of  the 
former  still  remained  to  be  established,  but 
the  audience  evidently  knew  him.  It  was 
not  until  the  programme  had  come  to  an  end, 
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and  the  proceedings  were  over,  that  Parson 
Drew,  with  some  difficulty,  succeeded  in  but- 
ton-holing in  a  corner  the  dosser  who  reluc- 
tantly owned  to  having  played  the  part  of 
Shakespearean  prompter  during  the  evening. 
It  was  "  Gentleman  Jack." 

"  I  thought  you'd  seen  better  days,"  said 
Parson  Drew,  as  they  concluded  a  private 
conversation  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  the 
kitchen.  "I  will  communicate  with  your 
friends  at  the  address  you  have  given  me,  and 
let  you  know  the  result  as  quickly  as  possible. 
You  may  depend  upon  it  we  will  do  our  best 
to  see  that  you  have  a  chance  of  winning 
back  your  old  position  again." 

Some  days  passed,  and  then  the  following 
letter  reached  Parson  Drew,  in  reply  to  his 
representations  to  the  father  of  "  Gentleman 
Jack."  It  was  marked  "Private,"  and  ran 
thus : 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  letter  is  the  same  old  story  that 
I  have  had  for  some  years.  I  have  helped 
and  paid  money  for  my  son  repeatedly,  and 
have  said  I  would  never  see  him  again,  or 
send  him  more  money.  I  certainly  will  never 
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pay  another  farthing  unless  he  goes  abroad 
and  makes  a  fresh  start,  when  I  might  pay 
his  passage ;  only  the  ticket  must  be  given 
to  him,  and  7iot  the  money,  to  be  certain  that 
the  latter  is  applied  for  the  proper  purpose. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  proposal  you 
have  to  make,  but  I  give  no  promise  until  I 
am  satisfied  that  he  will  really  go  abroad  and 
remain  there.  It  is  utterly  hopeless  for  him 
to  stay  in  England.  I  have  sent  money  re- 
peatedly to  start  him  afresh,  and  the  money 
has  been  wasted.  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the 
interest  you  have  taken  in  his  unfortunate 
case. — Believe  me,  yours  gratefully, 

"ElCHARD  AlLBRIGHT." 

P.S. — "  If  you  have  by  you  a  *  Medical  Direc- 
tory,' you  will  find  my  son's  name  duly 
entered  therein,  with  his  full  list  of  Uni- 
versity honours  and  professional  diplomas." 

The  letter  might  have  been  couched  in 
more  aJBfectionate  terms,  but  it  left  the  door 
open  for  negotiations,  and  that  fact  alone 
was  worth  much.  Meanwhile  the  person 
most  concerned  was  unhappily  experiencing  a 
bad  attack  of  pneumonia.  Having  previously 
shown  symptoms  of  chest  weakness,  induced 
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by  constant  privation  and  exposure  to  the 
night  air  of  the  streets  of  London,  when, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  funds,  no  "  doss  "  was  ob- 
tainable at  the  "Phoenix,"  "  Gentleman  Jack  " 
was  detained  as  an  inmate  of  the  Infirmary. 

His  illness,  however,  did  not  detract  from 
the  force  of  Parson  Drew's  pleadings  on  his 
behalf,  and  by  the  time  he  emerged  from  his 
retreat,  with  hollow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes, 
his  fate  had  been  decided.  No  interview  was 
to  take  place  between  father  and  son,  but 
in  consideration  of  the  latter's  leaving  the 
country,  to  make  a  fresh  start  under  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  by  Parson  Drew,  the  former 
was  willing  to  put  down  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  to  cover  the  cost  of  outfit  and 
passage,  and  provide  a  small  sum  for  starting 
on  a  new  life  in  a  new  country.  One  con- 
dition only,  and  that  an  indispensable  one,  was 
to  be  exacted — drink  was  to  be  for  ever  fore- 
sworn. After  careful  consideration  and  in- 
quiry Australia  was  decided  upon  as  the  most 
promising  field  for  the  energies  of  a  medical 
practitioner. 

The  preparations  necessitated  a  consider- 
able expenditure  of  time  and  energy.     The 
medals,  won  during  the  course  of  a  distin- 
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guished  University  career,  had  to  be  re- 
deemed. Copies  of  certificates  (the  originals 
having  been  lost)  of  previous  public  appoint- 
ments had  to  be  collected.  "  At  my  gradu- 
ation," said  Gentleman  Jack,  "I  was  a  second 
University  Medallist  in  medicine.  The  pre- 
sent Sir ,  the  now  eminent  specialist, 

beat  me  by  only  one  mark."  , 

The  purchase  of  the  outfit  was  not  with- 
out its  humorous  side.  Following  upon  his 
release  from  the  Infirmary,  private  lodgings 
were  found  for  him  so  that  he  might  feel 
that  the  door  was  finally  closed  upon  the  past. 
And  with  the  visit  to  the  tailor,  the  old 
instincts  of  the  College  dandy  asserted  them- 
selves once  more.  To  step  out  of  the  clothes 
already  described  as  "  a  number  of  holes  tied 
together  by  a  piece  of  string  " — clothes  which, 
in  the  interests  of  cleanliness,  had  to  be  burnt 
directly  they  were  discarded — and  to  quarrel 
with  your  tailor  as  to  the  cut  of  the  "try  on," 
may  seem  to  some  an  act  ill  requiting  bene- 
volence ;  but  in  the  assertion  of  an  instinct, 
which  was  the  survival  of  better  days,  was 
concealed  a  symptom  of  returning  self-respect, 
of  happy  omen  for  the  future  of  "  Gentlemen 
Jack." 
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There  was  a  grand  "  send-off"  held  at  Zion, 
with  Parson  Drew  in  the  chair,  and  attended 
by  nearly  every  man,  woman,  and  child  from 
the  "  Phoenix." 

The  choir  of  the  Mission  Band  sang  "  God 
be  with  you  till  we  meet  again,"  but  the 
audience  called  for  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  which 
was  followed  by  deafening  cheers. 

Then  as  "  Gentleman  Jack  "  passed  down 
the  aisles  of  Zion,  working  his  way  to  the 
door,  amidst  a  surging  throng  who  slapped 
him  on  the  back,  and  wrung  his  hands,  and 
generally  created  a  demonstration,  then — 
something  happened.  Somebody  was  bent  on 
getting  nearer  to  him.  Somebody  clutched  his 
arm,  and  begged  "  just  one  word  "  with  him. 

It  was  Meg  Maloney.  At  her  breast  she 
suckled  her  child — her  child  and  his.  The 
child  he  had  brought  into  the  world.  The 
child  he  had  saved,  saved,  though  it  might 
be  said  to  have  been  to  the  interests  of  the 
mother,  father,  and  child  that  it  should  be 
damned  out  of  the  world  as  it  had  been 
damned  into  it.  The  tears  were  wearing  the 
gutters  in  the  woman's  cheeks  as  she  pinned 
a  bunch  of  violets  in  his  button-hole  and 
said :  "I  always  knew  you  were  no  dosser, 
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Jack  ;  you've  acted  square  with  me  .  .  .  I'll 
get  out  of  the  *  Phcenix.'  With  what  you've 
give  to  the  parson  for  me  I'll  chuck  the  life 
I've  been  living,  and  become  respectable,  I 
will,  I  will,  indeed  ...  I  know  I  ain't  fit 
for  the  likes  of  a  toif  like  you,  but  don't 
forgit  us — me  and  it — will  you,  Jack  ?  " 

And  for  answer,  "  Gentleman  Jack  "  bent 
and  kissed  the  woman's  breast.  A  moment 
later  he  was  on  his  way  to  his  ship. 

PHASE  THE  SECOND 

Not  long  after  landing  at  Sydney,  "  Gentle- 
man Jack"  had  succeeded  in  becoming 
registered  as  a  medical  practitioner  in  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  had  even 
secured  an  appointment  as  travelling  medical 
officer  to  a  big  life  insurance  office.  Not  the 
least  advantage  of  an  arrangement  of  this 
character  was,  that  the  nature  of  his  occupa- 
tion would  keep  him  more  or  less  constantly 
travelling,  and  consequently  farther  removed 
from  most  of  the  temptations  common  to 
large  centres  of  population  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  possible. 

The  conditions  of  life  on  board  ship,  always 
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trying  to  those  natures  which  crave  for  ex- 
citement, he  had  managed  to  overcome  with- 
out any  serious  lapses  from  the  path  of 
abstinence.  But  none  knew  better  than  the 
victim  that  the  passion  which  had  been  his 
ruin  was  only  scotched,  not  killed.  The  hell 
hounds  within  had  been  held  in  check,  but 
how  fearfully  they  had  strained  at  the  leash 
none  knew  so  well  as  he  who  clutched  tena- 
ciously at  the  reins,  often  with  clenched  teeth 
and  blanched  cheeks. 

Once  he  became  settled  in  his  new  work, 
however,  the  old  pride  of  life  returned. 
Establishing  temporary  headquarters  on  the 
outskirts  of  Sydney  with  an  English  family, 
whose  residence,  surrounded  by  orange  groves, 
commanded  views  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
harbours  in  the  world,  he  felt  that  there  was 
always  a  home  to  which  he  could  return  after 
each  long  absence  in  the  Bush. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  characteristic 
of  the  eiforts  of  a  gentleman  by  birth  and 
education  to  win  back  his  good  name  and 
position  than  the  simple  tale  unfolded  in  his 
first  letter  to  Parson  Drew.     He  said  : 

"  You  will,  I  fear,  be  surprised  that  I  have 
no 
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not  written  fully  before  this,  but  the  fact  is 
I  was  anxious  to  be  able  to  send  you  satis- 
factory news,  and  this  I  can  now  do.  The 
voyage  out  was  an  enjoyable  one.  I  made 
many  friends  on  board,  among  them  one  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  an  introduction  to 
the  family  with  whom  I  am  now  living — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Slade.  They  are  English  and  used 
to  live  in  Essex,  but  had  to  come  abroad  in 
consequence  of  losses  through  agricultural 
depression.  Here  they  are  large  growers  of 
oranges,  and  seem  to  be  doing  fairly  well. 
They  have  one  grown-up  daughter — an  only 
child — and  a  very  charming  girl  she  is.  On 
this  point  I  must  not  say  more,  or  you  will  be 
drawing  conclusions.  I  am  glad  to  be  with 
English  people  when  I  am  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sydney.  The  Colonials  are  very 
hospitable,  but  their  ways  are  not  quite  like 
English  ways. 

"  I  have  been  fortunate  in  getting  an  ap- 
pointment as  travelling  Medical  Agent  and 
Inspector  to  one  of  the  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies. This  carries  with  it  the  right  to 
pursue  private  practice  en  route  if  occasion 
offers,  and  a  very  useful  concession  it  some- 
times proves,  not  only  for  me  but  for  those 
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who  live  in  places  remote  from  medical  aid. 
I  have  just  returned  from  my  first  journey — 
a  short  one  this  time,  but  on  some  occasions 
I  shall  be  away  for  considerable  intervals. 
At  one  small  township  recently  I  was  happily 
just  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  a  little  child 
who  had  incurred  what,  but  for  prompt  atten- 
tion, would  have  been  a  fatal  accident. 

"  I  had  rather  an  adventure  myself,  being 
nearly  lost  in  the  Bush.  But,  strange  though 
it  may  sound  to  you,  it  is  easier  to  perish 
in  London  than  in  the  Bush.  Here,  search- 
parties  are  instituted  when  any  one  is  missed, 
but  in  London,  unless  the  lost  one  falls  into 
some  such  kind  hands  as  yours,  he  could  more 
readily  die  of  hunger  than  in  the  interior  of 
Australia.  It  is  the  absence  of  water,  how- 
ever, here  that  is  the  great  risk. 

"  I  want  you  to  feel  that  the  interest  you 
have  shown  in  me  will  not  be  thrown  away. 
My  present  ambition  is  to  try  and  be  of  some 
service  by  means  of  my  profession  to  those 
with  whom  I  come  in  contact.  If  I  succeed 
and  save  a  little  money  (I  have  already 
opened  a  deposit  account  at  a  bank  here), 
perhaps  some  day  I  may  be  able  to  take  a 
run   home  for  a  holiday.     But  that  I  must 
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earn  first.  Meanwhile,  when  I  am  here,  it 
will  be  a  rest  for  the  body  to  feel  I  am  with 
those  who  will  look  after  me,  and  when  on 
my  journeys  it  will  be  a  rest  to  the  mind  to 
know  that  I  am  not  now  altogether  homeless. 
*  Homeless  ! ' — ah,  none  know  so  well  how  to 
spell  that  word  as  those  who  like  myself  have 
experienced  it,  and  heard  the  words  ringing 
in  their  ears,  '  No  room  at  home.' 

"  But  those  days  are  past,  and,  please  God, 
will  never  come  again. 

"  You  have  no  idea  what  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
it  sends  down  my  spine  to  know  that  I  am 
earning  my  living,  and  to  find  that  I  have 
not  forgotten  either  the  science  or  the  art  of 
my  profession." 

Then  written  in  pencil  as  a  P.S.  were  these 
words : 

"  I  know  you  will  see  that  as  far  as  possible 
Meg  and  her  child  want  for  nothing.  The  ties 
between  us  are  broken  for  ever,  but  I  don't 
want  her  to  suffer  more  than  she  is  obliged." 

The  months  went  evenly  by,  and  "  Gentle- 
man Jack  "  continued  not  only  to  make  head- 
way professionally — for  he  seemed  to  exercise 
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quite  a  charm  over  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact — but  also  to  regain  some  of  the 
physical  vigour  which  prolonged  privation,  fol- 
lowing years  of  self-indulgence,  had  so  much 
impaired.  He  was  still  far  from  robust, 
however,  and  the  chest  weakness,  which 
manifested  itself  before  he  left  England,  at 
times  threatened  renewed  trouble.  The  pur- 
suit of  his  occupation  kept  him  much  in 
the  open  air,  which  was  an  advantage,  and 
after  each  long  absence  in  the  interior  he 
came  back  from  his  wanderings  with  more 
elastic  step  and  buoyant  spirits.  He  seemed 
increasingly  to  anticipate  the  return  to  his 
adopted  home  at  Orange  Farm.  Was  it  that 
he  began  to  be  conscious  that  there  was  a 
warm  welcome  awaiting  him  ;  or  was  it  that 
after  each  period  in  the  wilderness  he  hun- 
gered more  and  more,  not  merely  for  com- 
panionship, but  for  human  love  ? 

One  night,  some  twelve  months  after  his 
arrival  in  Sydney,  he  was  pacing  up  and  down 
the  orange  groves  talking  to  himself  aloud. 
On  the  morrow  he  was  due  to  start  on  another 
long  journey  into  the  Bush.  There  was 
evidently  a  debate,  a  temptation — perchance 
a  life-and-death  struggle  going  on.  But  only 
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the  replies  were  audible.  The  other  voice 
spoke  in  whispers.  What  that  other  voice 
said,  however,  could  be  guessed  pretty  accui*- 
ately  from  the  nature  of  the  replies. 

"  She  need  never  know,"  he  said. 

"It  is  your  duty  to  tell  her,"  said  the 
whisper,  and  the  breeze  rustled  the  leaves  of 
the  orange-trees  with  murmurs  of  assent. 

"  It  would  be  the  making  of  me,"  said  the 
voice. 

"And  the  unmaking  of  her,"  replied  the 
whisper. 

"  If  I  told  her  all,  she  would  never  look  at 
me,"  said  the  voice. 

"  All  the  more  reason  why  you  should  make 
no  advances  to  her  " — and  the  whisper  grew 
hoarse. 

"  But  the  past  is  dead  and  gone  ;  why 
should  I  not  trample  it  under  foot  ? "  said  the 
voice. 

"  Because  you  would  crush  two  women  and 
a  child  beneath  your  heel  " — and  the  whisper 
grew  hoarser. 

"  It  is  hard  luck  to  lose  so  much,"  said  the 
voice  ;  "  and  aU  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  of 
the  street." 

"Whatsoever  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he 
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also  reap."  The  breeze  had  stiffened.  Clouds 
were  gathering.  There  was  going  to  be  a 
storm. 

"  My  heart  is  hungry ;  I  must  be  loved," 
said  the  voice. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  came  an  answer  as 
from  the  Maker  of  the  law. 

"  Am  I  always  to  suffer  ? "  asked  the 
voice. 

"  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon 
the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gener- 
ation " — and  the  whisper  spoke  in  the  accents 
of  a  Judge  assuming  the  black  cap. 

"But  I  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf," 
pleaded  the  voice. 

"  Yes,  but  your  account  is  debited  with  a 
balance  on  the  wrong  side,  brought  forward 
from  the  last  page,"  was  the  answer,  delivered 
with  all  the  gusto  of  an  accountant,  who  has 
detected  an  attempted  falsification  of  accounts. 

The  dialogue  might  have  gone  on  indefin- 
itely had  it  not  been  interrupted  by  a  voice 
more  musical  in  its  cadences  than  either  of 
those  that  had  yet  spoken. 

"  Aren't  you  coming  in  to  supper,  Doctor  ?  " 
The  speaker  was  a  fine  type  of  a  well-bred 
English  girl,  with  features  which  adversity 
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had  rendered  softer  and  mellower  as  they 
ripened  into  womanhood.  Yes,  indeed,  Ethel 
Slade  was  well  worth  winning. 

"  I  was  watching  the  storm  coming  up,  and 
had  quite  forgotten  the  time,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  were  thinking  about 
the  storm,"  she  replied  prettily.  "  You  were 
working  out  some  horrid  problem — now, 
weren't  you  ?  Now,  own  up."  And  she 
pointed  a  finger  at  him  playfully.  **  Is  my 
di-di-agnosis,  d-i-a-g-n-o-s-i-s  (at  last  I've  got 
it) — is  my  diagnosis  correct  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  was  working  out  a  problem,  and 
you  have  come  just  at  the  right  moment  to 
help  me  to  solve  it,  for  solve  it  I  must  before 
I  go  away  to-morrow." 

The  lights  were  flashing  from  Sydney  Heads 
to  warn  mariners  of  the  limits  of  the  narrow 
channel  through  which  alone  vessels  can  with 
safety  enter  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
harbours  in  the  world  ;  but  these  two  rushed 
on  past  land-locked  harbours,  as  thousands 
have  rushed  before  them,  into  the  open  sea. 
The  lights  of  the  big  liners  at  rest  at  their 
anchorage  seemed  in  the  gathering  darkness 
a  menace  to  the  plan  to  bury  the  past.  They 
were  the  connecting  links  with  the  old  world. 
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Soon  they  would  be  turned  round,  with  their 
prows  towards  London  town  and  the  mighty 
Thames.  When  they  reached  their  anchorage 
on  the  other  side  they  would  be  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  "Phoenix."  The  stars 
were  blotted  out.  Why  would  those  cursed 
lights  blink  at  him  from  their  mast-heads  ? 
A  vivid  flash  of  lightning  rent  the  big  black 
clouds,  and  seemed  to  make  them  take  the 
shape  of  a  woman  with  bare  breasts  suckling 
a  babe.  There  was  no  mistaking  those  fea- 
tures. Enough  !  Cover  them  up.  He  must 
save  himself  If  oblivion  for  the  past  be  the 
price,  the  price  must  be  paid.  Then,  having 
summarily  silenced  the  conflicting  voices 
within,  he  rushed  impetuously  at  his  goal 

Catching  at  her  last  speech  as  at  a  twig  of 
heather  around  which  to  entwine  his  avowal, 
after  a  brief  pause,  he  whispered  tenderly  : 

"  I  hope — I  hope  you  won't  think  it  such  a 
very  *  horrid  problem '  when  I  tell  it  you.  It 
is — it  is — that  I  love  you.  Will  you  help  me 
solve  that  ? " 

vP  tP  tF  w  tP 

As  the  storm  broke,  and  the  rain  began  to 
fall,  he  led  her  back  to  the  house.  She  had 
promised  to  be  his  wife. 
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"My  only  hope,"  she  said  sweetly,  "is 
that  I  may  be  able  to  make  you  as  happy  as 
I  know  you  will  make  me.  But  you  are 
sometimes  so  quiet,  and  so  sad  and  thought- 
ful. I  often  wonder  why.  I  know  you 
must  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  And 
I  have  grieved  for  you,  that  a  man  with  your 
gifts  should  be  driven  to  Australia,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  brilliant  career  at  home,  simply 
because  of  your  health." 

*'  You  are  right,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  met 
with  bitter  disappointment.  But  now" — 
and  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her — 
"  But  now,"  as  Kipling  says  : 

*'  That's  all  shoved  behind  me. 
Long  ago  and  fur  away. 
And  there  ain't  no  'buses  running 
From  the  Bank  to  Mandalay  !  " 

"No,  but  there  are  steamers,"  she  said 
coyly,  little  dreaming  of  the  shaft  she  had 
sent  home. 

The  next  day,  early  in  the  Australian 
summer  of  18 — ,  "  Gentleman  Jack  "  started 
on  his  long  journey  into  the  interior.  That 
particular  summer  will  long  be  remembered 
in  Australia.  None  but  those  who  have  lived 
through  the  horrors  of  a  prolonged  drought 
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in  the  Bush,  or  on  the  torrid  plains  of  the 
interior,  can^ gauge  the  severity  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  widespread  disaster  such  a  visitation 
inflicts.  The  long  absence  of  rain  metes  out 
slow  slaughter  to  the  dumb  beasts,  and  the 
parched  earth  is  strewn  with  the  corpses  of 
thousands  of  sheep  that  lie  rotting  in  the 
blazing  sun.  Then  the  Bush  fires  bring  red 
ruin  and  panic  in  their  train,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants flee  from  their  homesteads,  leaving 
them  to  the  all-devouring  blasts  of  the  swift- 
moving  flames.  The  atmosphere,  stifling 
from  the  dry  heat,  becomes  suflbcating  from 
the  columns  of  smoke,  which,  growing  denser 
and  denser,  are  finally  driven  by  the  winds 
over  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  sea  coast, 
where  they  render  navigation  as  dangerous 
as  on  the  Thames  in  a  thick  fog.  It  was 
under  conditions  such  as  these  that  "  Gentle- 
man Jack " — ten  days  out  from  Sydney,  on 
the  journey  on  which  he  started  the  day  fol- 
lowing his  betrothal — once  more  lost  his  way 
in  the  Bush. 

This  time  he  was  travelling  alone.  For  two 
days  he  had  tried  to  regain  the  lost  track, 
but  had  failed.  He  carried  no  stimulant. 
His  water  supply  was  exhausted.     When  he 
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sank  down  to  take  what  he  believed  would  be 
his  last  long  sleep,  it  was  with  the  reflection 
that  Nature  and  modern  civilisation  were 
alike  red  in  tooth  and  claw.  Was  it  un- 
natural that  his  memory  should  revert  to  the 
scenes  in  the  "  Phoenix,"  where  he  had  played 
the  part  of  prompter,  and  that  he  should 
recall  the  Shakespearean  lines  : 

For  further  life  in  this  world  I  ne'er  hope. 
Nor  will  I  sue,  altho'  the  King  have  mercies 
More  than  1  dare  make  faults  ? 

And  had  it  not  been  that  Nature's  punish- 
ment fell  alike  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust, 
he  would  have  perished  in  the  charred  Bush, 
with  no  stone  to  mark  the  tragedy  of  an 
attempt  to  redeem  a  misspent  life.  But  the 
same  pitiless  forces  which  had  so  nearly  de- 
stroyed him,  blindly  made  for  his  salvation 
as  they  drove  men  and  women  from  their 
homesteads  before  the  raging  fire,  and  caused 
his  fellow-suiferers  in  their  flight  to  pass  the 
spot  where  he  lay.  With  the  ever-widening 
circle  of  flame  almost  licking  their  heels, 
they  caught  sight  of  a  human  bundle,  the 
head  of  which  rested  against  its  dead  horse, 
and  gave  no  sign  of  life  on  its  own  account, 
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save  for  the  slow  irregular  beat  of  a  pulse  that 
was  dying  away  into  the  inarticulate. 

There  was  no  time  for  restorative  measures 
then.  Unconscious  as  he  was,  "  Gentleman 
Jack  "  was  placed  on  the  back  of  one  of  the 
horses  belonging  to  his  rescuers,  one  of  their 
number  sitting  behind  him  to  support  him 
in  the  saddle.  From  time  to  time  the  good 
Samaritan  moistened  the  lips  of  the  uncon- 
scious man  with  brandy,  until  at  length  signs 
of  returning  life  permitted  larger  doses  to  be 
administered.  Then  the  weird  witches,  who 
posed  as  fairy  godmothers  at  his  birth,  and 
had  given  him  the  taint  of  alcoholism  in  his 
veins,  waxed  merry  with  their  sport,  drunk 
with  the  lust  of  returning  power  over  a  soul 
that  had  held  them  so  long  at  bay.  The 
spirit  which  restored  the  pulse  commenced 
to  affect  the  brain.  When  the  heroic  little 
band  reached  the  nearest  township,  that  of 

C ,  "Gentleman  Jack"  was  conveyed  to 

the  local  Cottage  Hospital,  where  he  speedily 
developed  such  symptoms  as  caused  the 
Medical  Officer  to  order  his  being  placed  under 
restraint.  Thus  steep  is  the  ascent  from 
Avernus.  Thus  does  fate  frown  upon  those 
who  attempt  to  climb  up  its  jagged  steps. 
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PHASE  THE  THIRD 

When  "  Gentleman  Jack  "  was  conveyed  to 

the  Cottage  Hospital  at  C he  was  not 

insane,  but  was  only  suffering  from  a  very 
severe  attack  of  brain  fever.  Fortunately 
the  more  violent  symptoms  abated  after  a 
few  days,  and  with  their  disappearance  the 
necessity  for  measures  of  severe  restraint  was 
removed.  His  weakness,  however,  was  piti- 
able in  the  extreme,  and  several  weeks 
elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  leave  his  bed. 
His  convalescence  was  hampered  by  the 
recurrence  from  time  to  time  of  fits  of 
extreme  mental  depression.  Quite  early  in 
his  illness  his  supplies  of  stimulants  had  been 
cut  off,  a  measure  which,  although  un- 
doubtedly for  the  best,  tended  to  make  his 
progress  towards  complete  recovery  more 
slow,  if  more  certain.  When  at  length  he 
came  to  realise  the  position  in  which  he  was 
placed,  he  broke  down  utterly,  and  wept  like 
a  child  for  hours.  His  coat,  with  letters  and 
papers,  his  valise  containing  the  money  he 
had  brought  with  him  for  his  journey,  and 
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his  medical  chest  and  instruments,  had  been 
left  behind,  on  his  dead  horse,  when  his 
rescuers  snatched  him,  unconscious  as  he  was, 
from  the  very  jaws  of  death.  To  trace  the 
spot  now  would  be  impossible,  for  the  devasta- 
ting fire  had  reduced  thousands  of  acres  to  a 
mere  blackened  mass,  amidst  which  nothing 
could  be  located.  The  only  course  open  to 
him  was  to  make  his  way  back  to  Sydney, 
draw  out  his  savings  from  the  small  bank  in 
which  he  had  deposited  them,  and  make  a 
fresh  start.  Until  he  had  done  this,  how- 
ever, he  resolved,  mistakenly  perhaps,  and 
from  motives  of  false  pride,  not  to  show  him- 
self at  Orange  Farm,  or  even  to  alarm  its 
inmates  by  reporting  to  them  his  experiences 
and  unhappy  position.  Little  did  he  realise 
at  that  time  how  much  misery  might  have 
been  spared,  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
woman  to  whom  he  had  plighted  his  troth, 
had  he  adopted  the  more  natural  course  of 
communicating  with  them.  Unfortunately 
there  was  nothing  found  on  him  when  taken 
to  the  Hospital  to  give  the  authorities  a 
clue  as  to  where,  or  with  whom,  they  might 
communicate  on  his  behalf.  Once  he  was 
convalescent  they  felt,  naturally  enough,  that 
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it  was  a  step  which  the  patient  might  best 
take  himself.  Knowing,  however,  that  he 
was  for  the  time  being  penniless,  a  sum  of 
money  was  handed  to  him  from  the  funds  of 
the  institution,  on  his  discharge  two  months 
after  the  date  of  his  admission,  to  defray  the 
cost  of  his  journey  to  Sydney — a  journey 
undertaken  with  the  resolve  that  his  first 
step  on  arrival  would  be  to  refund  not  alone 
the  sum  advanced  to  him,  but  to  add  to  it  a 
voluntary  contribution,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  benefits  he  had  derived  from  the 
care  which  he  had  received  during  his  stay 
in  the  Hospital.  But,  alas !  alike  for  the 
hopes  and  for  the  good  intentions  of  the 
wanderer.  "The  exile,"  wrote  Lamennais, 
"is  everywhere  alone,"  but  has  he  not 
invariably  the  companionship  of  groups  of 
misfortunes  ?  Arrived  at  Sydney,  "  Gentle- 
man Jack  "  made  his  way  to  the  bank.  He 
was  still  much  weakened  from  the  effects  of 
his  severe  illness,  and  his  prospective  joy  at 
seeing  his  betrothed  was  tempered  by  fear 
lest  she  should  be  disappointed  in  him,  dis- 
appointed partly  because  of  his  long  silence. 
There  was  also  the  dread  which  secretly 
gnawed  his  heart,  lest  she  should  suspect  the 
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existence  of  a  hidden  secret  connected  with 
his  past.  It  was  while  reflecting  on  these 
points  that  he  was  recalled  from  his  reverie. 
He  found  it  difficult  indeed  to  realise  the 
fact,  the  announcement  of  which  stared  him 
in  the  face.  He  had  reached  the  bank.  The 
doors  were  closed.  A  printed  notice  announced 
in  bold  type  that  the  bank  had  suspended 
payment,  and  that  the  affairs  of  both  share- 
holders and  depositors  were  in  the  hands  of 
an  official  trustee. 

There  was  no  crowd  in  the  vicinity — evi- 
dently the  notice  had  been  posted  for  some 
little  time.  Meanwhile,  the  roar  of  the 
traffic  in  George  Street  was  as  distracting  as 
ever.  Passers-by  jostled  him  on  the  pave- 
ment as  though  he  were  guilty  of  an  imperti- 
nence in  pausing  in  a  public  thoroughfare  to 
read  the  announcement  of  his  own  ruin. 
Then  he  moved  away,  thinking  he  would  go 
and  sit  quietly  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and 
try  and  face  what  it  all  meant.  When  he 
reached  Macquarie  Street,  the  shrieks  of  the 
steam  tram-cars  seemed  to  strike  terror  into 
him.  They  sounded  too  much  like  the  echo 
of  the  language  of  his  own  heart.  He  felt 
the  tears  starting  down  his  cheeks.  He  must 
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pull  himself  together,  he  said,  and  ("  Be 
pitiful,  O  God ! ")  he  went  into  the  nearest 
public-house.  That  night  he  passed  under 
the  stars  in  the  Domain,  where  he  slept  off 
the  effects  of  the  first  drinking  bout  he  had 
had  since  his  "  Phoenix  "  days.  It  was  early 
winter.  The  nights  were  cold,  and  heavy 
dews  fell.  When  he  awoke  in  the  morning 
the  old  hacking  cough  had  come  back,  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  had  increased,  and 
worse  for  him  than  either,  he  had  learned 
that  "  They  change  the  country,  but  not  the 
heart,  that  go  over  the  sea."  He  was  once 
more  penniless,  and  in  the  grip  of  the  drink 
fiend.  For  him  in  the  future,  he  told  him- 
self, there  remained  but  an  outcast's  life,  and 
an  outcast's  death.  Then,  in  a  fit  of  despera- 
tion born  of  shame  and  disappointment,  he 
vowed  that  the  woman  whose  love  he  had 
won  should  never  know  of  his  degradation. 
"What  remained  to  him  of  life  should  be 
devoted  to  the  one  object  of  silently  helping 
her  to  cherish  the  illusion  she  had  doubtless 
formed,  that  he  had  perished  in  the  Bush 
during  the  terrible  visitation  of  the  preceding 
summer.  And  the  man  he  was  would  take  off 
his  hat  to  the  man  she  had  thought  him  to  be. 
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Whatever  else  might  happen  to  him,  he 
would  guard  the  memory  of  him  whom  she  had 
thought  worthy  of  her  love.  He  would  take 
pride  in  him,  as  of  one  since  dead,  but  once  a 
dear  and  respected  friend  of  his  own. 

Then  he  made  his  way  to  the  nearest  pawn- 
shop, changed  his  clothing,  and  emerged  with 
a  small  balance  of  cash.  Meanwhile,  what 
had  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  the  woman 
who  loved  him  ? 

Ethel  Slade  was  not  what  is  known  as  a 
"  woman  of  the  world."  She  had  a  simple 
trusting  nature,  that  refused  to  believe  evil 
of  any  one  until  she  was  obliged,  and  then, 
God-like,  found  excuses  for  the  sinner  although 
not  for  the  sin.  The  big  change  she  had 
experienced  in  her  own  circumstances,  from 
the  old  home  to  the  new,  had  sensitised 
rather  than  hardened  her  own  heart,  where 
Pity  flowered  as  in  a  garden,  with  harvests 
that  grew  richer  with  the  years. 

In  the  early  days  of  her  lover's  absence  she 
began  to  watch  eagerly  for  his  handwriting. 
When  the  days  rolled  into  weeks,  eagerness 
was  supplanted  by  deep-seated  anxiety.  But 
it  never  occurred  to  her  then  to  doubt  either 
his  character  or  his  love.  She  realised  only 
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too  keenly  the  physical  perils  of  the  journey, 
and  the  reports  published  from  day  to  day  of 
the  extensive  Bush  fires  and  loss  of  life,  as 
well  as  of  property,  bitterly  accentuated  her 
fears.  At  last,  unable  to  rest  any  longer 
under  the  strain  of  the  painful  silence,  with 
the  aid  of  her  own  people  she  caused  inquiries 
to  be  made  up  country,  of  Government  officials 
and  others.  She  had  long  ago  tried  the  In- 
surance office,  but  the  authorities  there  were 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  she  was.  Still  no 
news  came  to  relieve  the  tension,  which  was 
now  beginning  to  tell  upon  her  own  health. 
She  had  often  heard  her  lover  speak  of  a 
Mr.  Drew,  a  parson  living  in  the  East-End, 
somewhere  down  Stepney  way,  and  she  un- 
derstood that  they  had  been  great  friends. 
When  two  months  had  gone  by,  and  no 
tidings  had  reached  her  of  the  missing  one, 
she  took  up  her  pen,  more  for  the  sake  of 
relieving  her  own  pent-up  feelings  than  of 
accomplishing  any  definite  object,  and  wrote 
to  him : 

"  You  are  no  doubt  aware  from  Dr.  All- 
bright's  own  letters  to  you,  that  since   his 
arrival   in  Australia   from   England  he   has 
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been  residing  with  us.  This,  together  with 
the  knowledge  we  possess  that  you  are  a 
great  friend  of  his,  must  be  my  apology  for 
writing  to  inform  you  that  we  are  in  real 
distress  about  him. 

"  In  connection  with  the  appointment  he 
holds,  he  started  some  two  months  ago  on 
horseback,  on  one  of  his  long  journeys 
through  a  portion  of  the  interior.  He  had 
so  far  mapped  out  his  course  as  to  leave  pre- 
cise directions  for  the  forwarding  of  letters 
and  papers  to  certain  specified  addresses,  from 
which  he  also  intended  to  communicate  with 
us. 

*'  Unfortunately,  from  the  day  he  left  Syd- 
ney, we  have  received  no  tidings  either  of  or 
from  him.  We  have  caused  inquiries  to  be  in- 
stituted, but  up  to  the  present  without  result. 
We  are  in  such  dread  lest  he  should  have 
missed  his  way  in  the  Bush,  and  are  taking 
steps  to  ensure  that  a  thorough  search  is  made 
in  the  districts  through  which  he  is  likely  to 
have  passed.  As  soon  as  we  receive  any  news 
it  shall  be  communicated  to  you." 

Scarcely  had  she  finished  addressing  the 
letter   to    "The   Eev.    Mr.    Drew,    Stepney, 
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London,"  and  dropped  it  into  the  mail-box  of 
the  General  Post  Office,  than  she  returned 
home  to  find  awaiting  her  a  missive  in  a 
strange  hand,  but  bearing  a  Colonial  post- 
mark. Some  intuitive  misgiving  seemed  to 
take  possession  of  her  as  she  scrutinised  the 
postmark  and  toyed  with  the  envelope  before 
breaking  its  seal.  At  last  she  opened  it. 
The  signature  she  recognised  as  that  of  a  man 
who  had  been  a  fellow-passenger  of  her  lover  s 
on  his  voyage  out.  She  had  never  seen  him, 
but  had  frequently  heard  his  name.  What 
could  he  be  writing  about  ?  Had  he  any 
news  ?  Then  she  commenced  to  read.  Some- 
how her  breathing  grew  irregular,  and  as  she 
read  on  she  "knew  she  had  a  heart,"  as  the  doc- 
tors say.  Then  she  let  the  missive  fall,  and  sat 
with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  .  .  .  Why 
cannot  the  dead  be  allowed  to  bury  their 
dead,  without  fear  of  molestation  ?  If,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  authority  of  the 
Home  Secretary  be  necessary  for  the  exhuma- 
tion of  a  body,  cannot  some  such  protection 
be  meted  out  to  a  character  on  the  corruption 
of  which  a  new  soul  has  arisen,  and  climbed 
to  a  pedestal  on  the  stepping-stones  of  a  dead 
self?  Is  there  no  marble  slab  thick  enough — 
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is  there  no  vault  strong  enough  to  hold  a 
man's  past  ? 

Of  the  contents  of  the  mysterious  and  ill- 
timed  letter  let  us  learn  only  just  what  Ethel 
Slade  thought  well  to  tell  Parson  Drew  when, 
a  week  after  posting  to  him  her  first  com- 
munication, she  wrote  to  him  thus  : 

"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  we  have  still 
no  news  either  of  or  from  Dr.  AUbright,  and 
we  continue  to  be  very  anxious  as  to  his  fate. 
Our  anxiety  has  not  been  diminished  by  a 
letter  received  since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  from 
one  who  was  a  fellow-passenger  with  the 
doctor  on  the  voyage  out,  and  who  came,  as 
it  has  transpired,  to  take  up  an  appointment 
in  the  Detective  service  under  the  Colonial 
Government.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  he  has  held  a  similar  position  in  London, 
and  that  renders  almost  more  mysterious  the 
contents  of  his  letter.  Having  heard  of  the 
sad  disappearance  of  Dr.  Allbright  recently, 
and  knowing  the  terms  he  was  on  with  our 
family,  the  writer  said  he  wished  to  warn  us 
against  advancing  him  any  money,  as  he  had, 
when  in  London,  seen  him  under  very  strange 
conditions  in  a  low-class  lodging-house,  and 
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was  in  a  position  to  say  that  his  family  had 
cast  him  off,  and  would  under  no  circum- 
stances be  responsible  for  his  debts.  The 
letter  then  went  on  to  hint  as  to  the  doctor 
having  been  given  to  excessive  indulgence  in 
alcohol.  I  do  not  know  what  motive  could 
have  prompted  such  a  terrible  communication. 
As  the  writer  is  not  known  to  us  personally, 
we  have  thought  it  kinder  to  the  doctor,  and 
more  dignified,  to  take  no  notice  of  it.  Surely 
the  writer  has  charged  himself  with  a  terrible 
responsibility.  To  you,  however,  of  whom 
Dr.  Allbright  has  always  spoken  as  his  best 
friend,  I  feel  I  may  turn,  in  the  belief  that 
you  will  give  these  statements  an  early  and 
emphatic  contradiction,  as  he  cannot,  alas ! 
deal  with  them  himself. 

"We  cannot  believe  the  insinuations  that 
are  made,  and  as  to  drink,  we  have  never 
seen  the  doctor  taste  anything  alcoholic,  not- 
withstanding that  he  has  been  many  months 
under  our  roof  Moreover,  Dr.  Allbright  was 
introduced  to  us  by  an  old  and  tried  friend, 
who  also  knew  him  on  board  ship,  and  who 
would  never  have  been  responsible  for  bring- 
ing him  into  our  house  had  any  such  sus- 
picion attached  to  him.  Therefore  we  cannot 
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and  will  not  believe  any  of  these  things  un- 
less, which  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  either 
you  or  he  corroborate  them. 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  seem  strange  to  you 
that  I  should  write  in  this  strain  to  one  whom 
I  only  know  by  repute.  Injustice,  therefore, 
to  all  concerned,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Dr.  AUbright.  If 
you,  as  no  doubt  you  do,  know  what  it  is  to 
have  the  whole-hearted  love  of  a  woman,  you 
will  not  wonder  at  the  resentment  a  woman 
feels  against  those  who  bring  charges  against 
the  man  to  whom  she  has  given  her  all. 
Nevertheless,  even  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
these  things,  I  beg  you  to  tell  me.  I  would 
rather  be  told  now  than  find  out  for  myself 
later  on.  Yes,  I  say  later  on,  and  not  as 
some  women  would — when  it  is  too  late. 
For  with  the  love  I  bear  my  boy  it  will  never 
be  too  late.  And  even  were  the  worst  that 
has  been  hinted  at  true  of  him,  it  would 
make  no  difference  to  my  love,  which  I 
believe  would  be  strong  enough  to  save  him 
from  his  worst  self  So  I  beg  you  write ; 
keep  back  nothing,  but  tell  me  aU — if  there 
is  indeed  anything  to  tell." 
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PHASE  THE  FOURTH 

When  Ethel  Slade  read  over  the  letter  she 
had  written  to  Parson  Drew,  she  experienced 
the  reaction  inevitable  to  one  of  her  tempera- 
ment. 

Perhaps  at  that  moment  her  lover  might 
be  dead.  If  alive,  he  was  certainly  in  trouble. 
Then  what  treason,  what  cruelty,  to  probe 
these  matters,  merely  on  the  strength  of  the 
report  of  a  man  she  did  not  personally  know! 

But  to  these  questionings  succeeded  the 
reflection  that,  if  the  reports  were  true,  it 
only  revealed  the  object  of  her  love  to  be 
more  worthy  of  it,  because  of  his  triumph 
over  the  past.  Still  he  might  have  told  her. 
Well,  there  was  another  side  even  to  that. 
Then  she  cut  short  her  brief  career  of  in- 
decision by  dropping  her  letter  in  the  nearest 
pillar-box. 

Ethel  Slade  was  sore  stricken,  but  she  was 
not  one  of  those  likely  to  hang  her  harp 
upon  the  willows,  forsaking  the  discharge  of 
the  common  duties  of  life,  that  she  might 
morbidly  hug  to  herself  the  sense  of  her  own 
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sorrow,  as  a  precious  possession,  and  listen 
meanwhile  for  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  the 
Banshee.  As  far  as  possible  she  avoided  any 
reference  to  her  trouble,  even  with  her  own 
people.  For  the  present  she  could  only  wait 
and  hope.  Doubts  and  fears  could  at  least 
be  held  in  check,  if  not  silenced,  by  action. 
So  she  took  for  her  charter  and  for  her  ideal 
the  words  placed  by  Krasinski  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Deity  when  addressing  the  Poet : 
'*  Go  and  let  action  be  thy  life.  Even  should 
thy  heart  wither  in  thy  bosom,  should'st  thou 
learn  to  distrust  thy  brother-men,  and  to 
despair  of  My  support,  live  in  action,  ceaseless 
unresting  action — and  thou  wilt  survive  all 
those  nourished  in  vanity,  all  the  happy  and 
illustrious  ;  thou  wilt  live  again,  not  in  barren 
illusions,  but  in  the  work  of  ages,  and  thou 
wilt  become  one  of  the  children  of  Heaven." 

Somehow  she  had  always  had  a  great  love 
for  the  poor,  for  the  unfortunate,  for  the 
disinherited,  as  she  preferred  to  call  them ; 
of  late  she  had  felt  an  increasing  yearning  to 
taste  of  their  sufferings  and  minister  to  their 
necessities. 

If  there   should   be    any   truth   in   those 
reports    about    her    lover  —  well,   the   poor 
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should  reap  more  of  her  love,  for  he  at  one 
time  was  one  of  them,  but  had  raised  him- 
self above  them  by  sheer  force  of  character. 
Misfortune  had  robbed  her  of  the  opportunity 
that  might  have  been  hers  of  playing  the 
part  of  a  Lady  Bountiful  in  an  English 
village.  But  she  had  seen  enough  of  the 
conditions  of  life  in  Australia  to  know  that 
social  inequalities,  the  hideous  contrasts 
between  wealth  and  poverty,'  can  be  found 
the  same  in  kind,  and  scarce  differing  in 
degree,  in  Sydney  as  in  London.  She  talked 
well  on  social  questions,  and  often  quoted  the 
proverb  "  Like  father,  like  son,"  to  ask  if  it 
might  not  also  be  an  axiom,  that  the  economic 
sins  of  the  mother  country  are  visited  upon 
and  reproduced  in,  the  daughter  colony  ? 

Sometimes  she  visited  the  Domain,  as  it  is 
called  in  Sydney,  which  on  Sunday  afternoons 
is  occupied  by  a  varied  assortment  of  orators 
and  quacks — religious,  social,  political — upon 
whom  the  same  sun  shines  with  serene  im- 
partiality. Who  dare  deny  to  the  Immortals 
a  sense  of  humour  as  they  gaze  upon  such  a 
crowd  of  conflicting  tongues,  each  offering  the 
one  and  only  plan  of  salvation,  for  this  world 
and  the  next  ? 
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Let  the  visitor  from  London  to  Sydney- 
forget  for  the  moment  that  he  is  thirteen 
thousand  miles  from  home,  and  he  will 
imagine  that  he  is  in  Hyde  Park.  Let  him 
wander  along  some  of  the  lower  streets 
abutting  on  to  the  magnificent  stretch  of 
wharves  that  form  the  complement  of  Sydney 
Harbour,  and  he  will  find  it  hard  to  realise 
that  he  is  not  back  among  the  byways  of 
Ratcliff  Highway,  with  its  doss  houses  and 
night  refuges.  And  as  to  the  wharves 
themselves,  the  same  scenes  are  nightly 
enacted  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
London  Docks  and  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment. 

It  was  with  a  knowledge,  no  doubt  a 
superficial  knowledge,  of  these  facts  in  her 
mind,  combined  with  the  resistless  craving 
for  action,  which  sorrow  had  stirred  in  her 
heart,  which  made  Ethel  Slade  seek  some 
opportunity  of  acquiring  fuller  information, 
from  personal  intercourse,  of  the  condition 
of  the  poor  of  the  metropolis  of  New  South 
Wales. 

One  night  in  the  Australian  winter  of  18 — , 
some  three  months  after  the  disappearance 
of  "  Gentleman  Jack,"  Ethel  Slade  was  being 
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conducted  on  a  slumming  expedition  by  the 
Bishop  of  WooUoomooloo,  who  before  his 
translation  filled  the   position  of  Rector   of 

,  London  Docks.     "  It  is  a  very  strange 

thing,"  the  Bishop  remarked,  "  that  when  I 
visited  the  '  City  Befuge '  the  other  evening, 
and  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  concerning 
the  antecedents  of  those  who  were  driven  to 
it  for  shelter,  out  of  the  two  hundred  inmates 
on  that  particular  night  there  was  not  one 
who  had  been  born  in  the  Colony.  A  few 
foreigners  there  were,  but  the  vast  majority 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  a  fact  which 
would  seem  to  show  that,  whether  the  dete- 
rioration be  mainly  physical  or  only  moral, 
the  ne'er-do-well  at  home  mostly  remains  a 
ne'er-do-well  abroad." 

"  But  I  hope  there  are  exceptions,"  Ethel 
replied ;  "it  would  be  horrible  to  think  that 
*  once  an  outcast  always  an  outcast '  applied 
to  them  all." 

They  had  reached  the  Circular  Quay,  where 
lay  most  of  the  big  liners.  The  day's  work, 
whether  of  discharging  or  taking  in  cargo, 
was  over.  In  the  shadows  thrown  by  the 
warehouses  along  the  wharves  lay  the  ill- 
concealed  forms  of  homeless  outcasts,  their 
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bodies  wrapped  round  with  the  remnants  of 
newspapers  for  sheets,  and  here  and  there  a 
luxurious  covering  of  brown  packing  paper 
instead  of  a  blanket. 

"  Very  like  London,  is  it  not  ?  "  said  the 
Bishop  :  "in  fact,  as  the  Chinese  say — too 
muchee  English." 

Almost  every  nook  and  corner  had  its 
complement  of  these  human  documents,  in 
their  weird  bindings  of  waste  paper. 

When  the  visitors  had  reached  the  end  of 
the  Orient  Company's  shed,  at  a  spot  where 
the  shadows  grew  paler,  the  lights  of  the 
Ophir  lying  at  her  berth  revealed  a  strange 
sight.  Protruding  from  a  hole  in  the  coat- 
pocket  of  one  of  the  outcasts  was  a  piece  of 
dry  bread. 

The  man  was  obviously  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  rat  was  in  the  act  of  raiding 
his  entire  substance. 

But  the  theft  was  too  palpable  to  escape 
the  notice  of  the  visitors.  Ethel  Slade  gave 
a  little  shrug,  such  as  most  women  aifect 
when  they  see  a  rodent  scamper  oiF  with  its 
booty. 

"  Poor  man,"  she  remarked  to  the  Bishop, 
"  cannot  we  compensate  him  in  some  way  for 
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the  loss  of  his  food  ?  "  Then  moving  nearer 
her  eyes  Hghted  upon  the  features  of  the 
victim  of  the  raid. 

It  was  her  lover,  "  Gentleman  Jack,"  of 
the  ''Phoenix"! 

The  shock  was  tremendous.  She  was  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  wharf,  and  for  a  moment 
was  in  danger  of  falling  in,  and  of  being 
jammed  between  the  ship  and  the  quay. 
Seeing  that  something  was  amiss,  the  Bishop 
hastened  to  extend  to  her  his  arm,  remark- 
ing as  he  did  so,  "  I'm  afraid  you  are  not 
well?" 

"  Thank  you,"  Ethel  repHed,  "  I  felt  rather 
dizzy,  but  it  is  over  now."  Her  appearance, 
however,  belied  her  words.  The  Bishop  was 
at  a  loss  to  assign  a  cause  for  her  indisposi- 
tion, so  with  a  praiseworthy  but  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  exhibit  episcopal  sympathy,  he 
remarked  suggestively,  "  I'm  afraid  the  rat 
startled  you.  I  believe  ladies  don't  like  rats. 
I  confess  I'm  not  partial  to  'em  myself  Once, 
when  I  was  on  a  visitation  up  country ^" 

"  Should  you  mind   if  we   moved  a  little 

farther  away  from  this  scene?"  interrupted 

Ethel,  pointing  to  the   ragged   regiment   of 

outcasts  whose  bodies,  stretched  on  the  paving- 
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stones,  and,  huddled  up  in  all  sorts  of  postures 
against  the  buildings,  made  it  necessary  for 
passers-by  to  pick  their  way  carefully,  as 
though  they  were  fording  a  brook  over  step- 
ping-stones. 

Some  few  minutes  elapsed  before  she  could 
fully  regain  her  self-possession.  Then  by 
degrees  the  horror  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
whole  situation  forced  themselves  upon  her. 
What  was  she  to  do  ?  How  could  she  act  ? 
The  voices  of  Pity  and  of  Pride  held  keen 
debate  within  her  heart.  The  Bishop  at  all 
events  must  never  learn  the  identity  of  that 
unfortunate  object.  How  could  she  save  him 
alone  ?  At  last  common  sense  uttered  a  note, 
"  Get  rid  of  the  Bishop,"  it  said. 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  enough  for  to-night. 
Bishop,"  she  remarked  with  a  tremor  in  her 
voice.  And  they  moved  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  public  thoroughfare  leading  to  the 
city. 

Half-an-hour  later  she  alighted  from  a  cab 
at  the  Circular  Quay — this  time  alone. 

"  Wait,"  she  said  briefly  to  the  driver. 

While  returning  a  horrible  thought  had 
crossed  her  mind.  She  had  imagined  her 
lover  to  be  asleep,  and  had  not  realised  that 
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he  was  ill.  Suppose  that  in  the  interval 
during  which  she  was  absent  he  should  have 
awoke  and  gone  away.  Then  her  apprehen- 
sions grew  in  force,  and  she  pictured  to  her- 
self that  he  had  recognised  her,  and  that  to 
hide  his  shame  he  had  slipped  quietly  and  un- 
observed into  these  dark  waters,  where  the 
sharks  play  round  the  ships,  seeking  their 
sustenance  in  the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate 
who,  like  the  Son  of  Man,  have  nowhere  to 
lay  their  heads,  and  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  because  for  them  there  is  no  to- 
morrow. Hunger  is  always  in  the  present 
tense. 

She  hurried  across  the  road  to  the  corner 
of  the  wharf  where  she  had  caught  sight  of 
the  features  of  her  lover,  upturned  to  the 
light  from  the  gangway  of  the  Ophir.  There 
was  something  there  still.  Yes,  he  had 
shifted  his  position,  his  head  had  dropped, 
his  chin  sank  upon  his  breast ;  she  might  have 
passed  him  without  recognising  him,  had  she 
not  known  that  he  was  there.  In  another 
second  she  was  bending  over  him.  He  was 
not  aleep.  He  was  barely  conscious,  and 
evidently  very  ill.  For  a  brief  moment  there 
was  a  terrible  revulsion  of  feeling  in  Ethel's 
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mind.  This  was  not  the  man  she  loved.  He 
was  a  gentleman  in  every  fibre  and  every 
feature.  But  this — Good  God  ! — his  hair 
and  beard  were  unkempt  and  matted.  His 
face  was  besotted.  His  clothes  were  in  rags, 
and  worse,  they  were  unfit  to  touch.  Why 
should  she  assume  responsibility  for  a  vermin- 
stricken  outcast  ?  For  a  moment — but  only 
for  a  moment — she  hesitated  and  shrank  from 
the  touch. 

He  opened  his  eyes  dreamily.  A  sign  of 
recognition  escaped  him,  but  it  was  a  sign  of 
shame  rather  than  of  joy. 

Then  she  stooped,  and  gently  helped  him 
to  raise  himself,  and  took  him  on  her  arm  to 
the  cab. 

At  either  the  Catholic  Hospital  or  at  one 
of  the  institutions  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
objection  was  less  likely  to  be  taken  to  the 
reception  of  a  patient  in  such  a  condition 
than  at  one  of  the  ordinary  hospitals.  In  a 
moment  she  had  decided  in  favour  of  the 
former  institution.  The  risk  of  recognition 
both  for  herself  and  for  her  lover  would  be 
less.  To  the  Catholic  Hospital  therefore  she 
directed  the  cabman  to  drive. 

Terribly  anxious  was  the  time  she  passed, 
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and  heavy  the  burden  seemed  during  that 
fateful  journey.  Her  charge  was  still  more 
or  less  unconscious,  and  at  intervals  moaned 
piteously. 

At  length  the  hospital  came  in  sight  and 
the  cab  was  brought  to  a  standstill  at  the 
door.  Before  many  minutes  had  elapsed  she 
had  unfolded  to  the  Mother  Superior  some- 
thing of  her  story.  Disguising  their  true 
relationship,  she  told  of  having  found  him 
helpless  and  ill,  of  her  anxiety  to  help  the 
poor,  and  of  her  wish  to  treat  this  as  her  own 
"  first  case." 

Whether  the  Mother  Superior,  with  her 
gentleness  of  heart  and  shrewdness  of  judg- 
ment, intuitively  divined  that  there  was  a 
romance  behind  the  tragedy,  can  only  be  sur- 
mised. The  fact  remains  that,  after  protest- 
ing that  to  allow  Ethel  a  hand  in  the  case 
would  be  against  all  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  having  vowed  she  could  never 
consent  to  such  a  course,  she  consented. 

It  was  not  until  "  Gentleman  Jack "  was 
assisted  into  the  reception-room  that  the 
woman  to  whom  the  salvation  of  his  life  was 
due  fully  realised  the  almost  total  wreck  that 
the  three  months  of  their  separation  had 
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effected  in  her  lover.  Many  a  love  that  is,  in 
the  colloquial  phrase,  "  stronger  than  death," 
would  have  quailed  before  contact  with  such 
a  spectacle  as  that  presented  by  the  outcast 
to  whom  these  women  were  about  to  minister. 
Before  he  could  be  received  into  one  of  the 
wards  of  the  hospital,  his  poor  battered 
body  must  be  cleansed  and  clothed  in  clean 
raiment. 

The  Mother  Superior  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  her  breast  and  kissed  the  crucifix 
that  was  suspended  round  her  neck.  The 
force  of  example,  and  the  terrible  pathos  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  she  found  herself, 
impelled  Ethel  to  do  the  same.  Then  these 
two  women,  in  the  name  of  the  Master  who 
once  washed  the  feet  of  His  disciples,  knelt  to 
perform  their  self-imposed  task  with  as  tender 
a  reverence  as  ever  blessed  the  administration 
of  any  Sacrament.  Perchance  in  some  days 
of  the  remote  past — before  sorrow  and  anguish 
had  turned  into  a  whiteness  paler  than  snow 
the  beautiful  hair  which  gave  such  a  match- 
less setting  to  the  handsome  features  of  the 
Mother  Superior — she  too  had  loved  and  lost 
awhile.  Certain  it  is  that  the  younger  woman 
felt  something  of  the  nearness  of  Gethsemane 
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in  the  presence  of  the  elder,  and  reaHsed  as 
never  before  the  power  of  a  life  which  "  has 
nailed  all  flesh  to  the  Cross,  till  self  has  died 
out  in  the  love  of  its  kind,"  and  of  its  God. 

Then,  too,  Ethel  Slade  caught  the  first  per- 
ceptions of  that  love  which  is  purchased  only 
at  the  cost  of  so  many  illusions  and  long 
tarryings  on  Calvary. 

She  was  watching  the  sun  go  down  upon 
her  first  and  only  romance.  But  the  clouds 
that  gathered  around  her  horizon,  and  made 
it  darksome  and  threatening,  were  tinged 
with  a  crimson  hue  that  lit  up  with  unsur- 
passed radiance  the  distant  hills,  where  she 
stood  on  the  heights  of  her  love,  with  a  glimpse 
of  a  love  that  was  higher. 

An  hour  after  their  arrival  at  the  door, 
"  Gentleman  Jack  "  was  in  a  fit  condition  to 
be  received  as  a  patient  in  the  general  ward 
of  the  hospital.  The  house-surgeon  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  suggested  a  fear  of  paralysis. 
But  on  the  morrow  there  was  to  be  a  con- 
sultation, and  then  Ethel  was  to  be  allowed 
to  return  and  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
result. 

Before  leaving  she  had  paused  for  a  moment 
by  the  bedside  of  her  lover.  He  seemed  to 
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understand  that  she  had  come  to  wish  him 
good-night.  He  was  still  too  ill  to  speak. 
During  a  brief  interval  of  consciousness  he 
raised  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

PHASE  THE  FIFTH 

"  Gentleman  Jack's  "  was,  in  the  language 
of  the  consulting-room,  "a  very  interesting 
case."  His  recovery  was  by  no  means  hope- 
less, but  great  care  would  be  necessary  for 
some  time  to  come ;  and  especially  was  it 
desirable  that  he  should  be  saved  from  all 
worry  about  his  private  affairs.  His  pre- 
sent condition  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to 
anxiety,  and  there  were  "  complications  " — a 
term  which,  unfortunately,  applied  in  more 
senses  than  one. 

Such,  in  effect,  was  the  verdict  which 
awaited  Ethel  Slade  when  she  reached  the 
hospital  to  inquire  after  her  lover  the  morn- 
ing following  his  admission  as  an  in-patient. 
Some  weeks  at  least  must  elapse  before  he 
would  be  fit  to  leave  the  hospital.  It  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Authorities,  be 
an  undoubted  advantage  if  the  patient  could 
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be  treated  in  a  private  room,  instead  of  in 
one  of  the  general  wards.  But  such  differ- 
entiation usually  involved  a  contribution  to 
the  extra  expense,  and  it  was  understood 
that  the  patient  was  without  means  of  his 
own.  Then  it  was  that  Ethel  Slade  took  the 
Mother  Superior  into  her  confidence  as  to  the 
relation  between  them,  and  volunteered  to 
defray  out  of  her  own  limited  means  the  extra 
expense  of  separate  treatment. 

The  days  of  his  illness  dragged  with  weari- 
some slowness.  Convalescence  was  diJQScult 
to  woo.  One  morning,  some  ten  days  after 
his  admission,  he  awoke  as  if  from  a  dream. 
He  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  once  more  the  face 
of  Meg  Maloney.  He  recognised  her  as  the 
same  woman  whom  he  had  known,  and  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  the  old  days  of  the 
"  Phoenix  " — the  same,  but  somehow  different. 
The  old  haggard  look  had  gone.  Her  cheeks 
were  rosier  and  fresher,  and  the  stains  of 
drink  and  lust  were  blotted  out.  Could  it  be 
a  dream  ?  He  certainly  felt  as  if  some  one 
was  bending  over  him ;  as  though  some- 
body's breath  had  fanned  his  cheek.  Then 
he  distinctly  both  saw  and  heard  the  door 
of  his  room  close.  He  looked  round.  The 
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nurse  in  charge  had  gone  to  her  breakfast. 
It  was  evidently  only  one  of  the  female 
attendants  who  had  come  to  look  after  his 
room  while  she  was  away.  But  what  had 
happened,  or  had  seemed  to  happen,  had 
made  too  deep  an  impression  upon  his  mind 
to  he  lightly  dismissed.  When  the  nurse 
returned  he  began  to  put  questions.  Who 
had  been  in  his  room  ?  What  was  her  name  ? 
"  Maloney  ?  Good  God  !  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Sister.    You  did  say  Maloney,  did  you  not  ?  " 

The  next  morning  the  patient  was  wide 
awake  long  before  the  nurse  left  him  for  her 
breakfast  hour.  But  it  suited  his  humour  to 
feign  sleep  as  he  saw  the  door  silently  pushed 
open,  after  a  gentle  rap,  and  knew  that  it 
was  Meg  Maloney  who  had  entered. 

Somehow  tenderness  died  out  of  his  voice, 
as  he  asked  suddenly  and  almost  harshly, 
"  What  made  you  follow  me  here  ?  " 

The  woman  looked  up,  surprised  only  at  the 
tone  of  voice.  The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as 
she  replied  :  "  Don't  be  afeared  on  me,  Jack  ; 
I  ain't  going  to  give  yer  away.  You  acted 
square  by  me,  and  I'm  going  to  act  square  by 
you ;  but  don't  be  'ard  on  me."  Then  she 
told  him  of  how,  following  on  the  promise  she 
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made  to  him  on  the  night  of  his  "send-off" 
from  Zion,  Parson  Drew  had,  at  her  own 
request,  transferred  her  to  the  care  of  those 
of  her  own  reUgious  persuasion — theCathohcs; 
of  how  she  had  served  her  time  under  the 
rigid  discipHne  of  one  of  the  CathoUc  Homes 
for  women  and  girls,  and  then,  with  the 
money  which  her  former  paramour  had  pro- 
vided, had  emigrated  to  Austraha,  that  she 
might  leave  her  past  for  ever  behind  her. 

"  But  the  kid,  Jack,  the  poor  little  kid  'as 
gone.  Coming  out  on  the  ship — bronchitis  it 
was,  so  the  doctor  said.  They  'adn't  got  no 
corffin  for  it,  but  they  covered  it  with  a  flag — 
all  red  and  blue  and  white — and  the  parson 
he  reads  the  service  over  it,  and  they  drops  it 
overboard,  with  all  the  people  standing  round. 
And  the  ship's  band  didn't  play  that  day,  and 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  didn't  dance,  'cos 
the  kid  'ad  died." 

Then  the  nurse  returned,  and  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  why  the  attendant  had  been  so  long 
over  her  work,  and  why  the  patient  had 
become  so  restless,  that  for  the  first  time 
during  his  illness  he  said  he  felt  too  bad  to 
see  the  young  lady  that  came  to  sit  with  him 
for  a  time  every  day. 
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By  degrees,  however,  despite  ups  and 
downs,  strength  slowly  but  gradually  re- 
turned to  "  Gentleman  Jack,"  and  he  was  at 
length  able  to  claim  his  discharge  and  return 
to  Orange  Farm,  although  still  enjoined  to 
practise  rest  and  total  abstinence  from  all 
forms  of  excitement.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
together  with  his  betrothed,  he  was  passing 
the  afternoon  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  listen- 
ing to  the  band  and  promenading  by  the 
ramparts,  leisurely  pausing  to  gaze  down 
into  the  limpid  waters  of  the  harbour, 
watching  the  fish  at  play,  what  time  they 
were  not  following  the  almost  ceaseless  pro- 
cession of  shipping.  Then  for  the  first  time 
since  his  illness  their  conversation  chanced 
upon  themselves  and  their  fate.  Hitherto 
it  had  been  the  special  design  of  Ethel  Slade 
to  avoid  it,  as  a  topic  possibly  calculated 
to  distress  her  lover.  No  answer  had  come 
to  her  pathetic  appeal  to  Parson  Drew 
as  to  the  antecedents  of  the  man  who 
had  won  her  love,  and  upon  whom  she 
still  showered  her  whole  heart's  devotion, 
purified  as  it  had  been  by  sirffering,  like 
gold  in  the  fire.  The  suspense  was  hard  to 
bear. 
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"  Have  you  anything  to  tell  me  about 
yourself?"  she  said  gently. 

"  How  much  do  you  know  ? "  he  asked,  by 
way  of  parrying  the  question. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  kinder, 
more  generous,  and  more  manly  to  assume 
that  I  know  nothing  ?  " 

Then  quietly,  but  nervously,  and  with 
long  and  frequent  pauses,  he  unfolded  to  her 
the  story  of  his  life,  keeping  back  nothing. 
When  he  was  still  in  his  first  country  prac- 
tice in  England,  he  told  her,  while  compara- 
tively a  young  man,  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  a  married  woman  whom  he  was  attend- 
ing professionally.  They  ran  away  together, 
he  vowing  at  the  time  he  would  never  wed 
any  one  else,  and  that  he  could  never  love 
any  one  else.  For  a  time  they  were  happy, 
then  remorse  seized  upon  the  woman  and 
she  wished  to  return  to  her  husband,  who 
afterwards  received  her  back.  Then  he 
related  the  story  of  how  he  had  taken  to 
constant  dissipation  to  drown  his  sense  of 
disappointment,  and  of  how,  cut  off  by  his 
family,  he  had  ultimately  come  down  to  the 
level  of  the  "Phoenix"  doss  house,  where  he 
was  known  as  "  Gentleman  Jack."  He  told 
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her,  too,  of  his  relations  with  Meg  Maloney, 
of  the  birth  and  death  of  his  child,  and  of  his 
discovery  of  the  presence  of  his  former  mis- 
tress in  the  hospital. 

Poor  Ethel  Slade  !  A  public  promenade  in 
the  Botanical  Gardens  was  hardly  the  spot 
she  would  have  chosen  for  revelations  which 
wrung  her  soul  with  anguish  as  these  had 
done.  Her  lover  continued  his  story  as  far 
as  he  could  remember  it,  of  how  he  so  nearly 
lost  his  life  in  the  Bush  fire ;  and  explained 
that  it  was  only  fear  and  shame  that  had 
kept  him  from  returning  to  Orange  Farm — 
shame,  because  he  stood  convicted  by  his  own 
conscience  of  having  won  her  love  under  false 
pretences,  and  fear  lest  he  forfeit  it. 

"  But,"  he  added,  "  I  am  not  deceiving  you 
now,  and  I  will  not  deceive  you.  It  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  for  my  early 
sins  I  am  doomed  by  Fate  to  keep  my  vow 
now,  against  my  own  will,  consumed  by 
hunger  for  love,  but  lacking  the  power  to 
return  it  in  the  proportion  for  which  I 
hunger  for  it.  When  we  first  became 
engaged  I  had  so  much  to  gain  by  burying 
the  past,  and  by  winning  you  to  be  my  wife, 
that  self-interest  blinded  me  to  the  sin  I  was 
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committing  against  you.  I  gave  you  respect, 
but  I  had  nothing  more  to  give  you  then — 
deeply  though  I  hungered  for  your  love.  I 
received  everything,  and  devoured  it  greedily. 
But  I  had  then  no  love  to  give.  Now  all  is 
different.  You  have  taught  me  what  love  is,  as 
I  never  knew  it  before.  I  give  you  not  merely 
love,  but  reverence  and  worship.  Neverthe- 
less, I  know  I  am  not  fit  to  be  your  husband. 
Whatever  may  happen  in  the  years  to  come, 
God  knows.  But  to-day,  here  and  now,  I  set 
you  free,  not  because  I  don't  love  you,  but 
because  I  do.  But  until  I  have  redeemed  the 
past  we  cannot  meet  on  equal  terms.  This 
is  the  task  I  have  set  myself  You  are  going 
to  be  the  inspiration  of  my  life.  I  am  going 
to  live  for  you."  Then,  after  a  pause,  he 
added  in  a  voice  broken  with  emotion  :  "  Will 
you  forgive  me  all  the  suffering  I  have  caused 
you,  and  will  you  accept  my  life  as  an  offering 
of  atonement  ? " 

It  was  getting  dark  now.  The  main  gates 
of  the  gardens  were  closed  ;  they  were  forced 
to  leave  by  the  exit  that  led  on  to  the 
Circular  Quay,  past  the  wharves,  with  their 
tragic  associations  of  the  recent  past. 

It  seemed  an  age  since  either  had  spoken. 
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At  last  Ethel  broke  the  silence.  Her  face 
was  blanched  with  suffering  as  she  said  : 

"I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  I  think  it 
would  be  best  for  us  to  part  now,  whatever 
happens  in  the  future.  But  remember  always 
that  I  love  you,  and  that  I  shall  never  love 
any  one  else  as  I  love  you.  Of  late,  however, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  no  human  love  can 
give  me  all  I  crave  for,  but  only  God.  And 
that  love  of  God  I  am  going  to  seek  among 
the  homeless  and  the  outcast,  and  especially 
among  the  poor  girls  who " 

The  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  un- 
finished. 

Two  days  later  "  Gentleman  Jack "  was 
surprised  to  receive  an  official  notification 
to  the  effect  that  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds  was  lying  at  his  disposal,  at  the 
office  of  the  Insurance  Society,  with  which  he 
had  been  recently  connected.  The  Secretary 
(who  boasted  that  he  had  never  told  a  lie  in 
his  life)  informed  the  recipient  that  the  sum 
was  by  way  of  bonus.  He  omitted  to  state 
that  it  had  been  deposited  in  his  hands  for 
the  purpose  by  Ethel  Slade,  and  that  it 
represented  the  full  value  to  date  of  pay- 
ments made  on  the  insurance  of  her  own  life. 
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It  proved  to  be  a  sufficiently  large  sum  fco 
enable  him  to  purchase  a  small  practice  in  one 
of  the  mining  districts  in  the  Eastern  portion 
of  Western  Australia. 

For  many  reasons  it  was  desirable  that 
his  stay  in  Sydney  should  not  be  prolonged. 
Within  a  ^eek  of  their  never-to-be-forgotten 
walk  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  the  two  whose 
lives  had  become  so  strangely  interwoven 
were  parted,  and  "  Gentleman  Jack  "  was  on 
his  way  to  the  new  sphere  of  duty  where 
he  was  to  work  out  his  own  salvation, 
strengthened  by  the  possession  of  a  love 
which  he  believed  would  never  fail  him.  The 
sea  voyage,  occupying  some  six  or  seven  days, 
restored  to  him  a  vigour  and  an  elasticity 
he  had  not  known  for  years.  Always  an 
enthusiast  when  dealing  with  professional 
matters,  he  soon  found  that,  although  his 
predecessor  had  left  nothing  much  that  could 
be  characterised  as  "  goodwill,"  for  the  town- 
ship  of  T was   but   a   small   one,  and 

the  district  at  that  time  almost  wholly  un- 
developed, there  was  plenty  of  scope  for  his 
skill  in  the  mining  camps  in  the  not  distant 
vicinity.     Rumour  said  that  there  were  reefs 

near  T rich  in  gold,  but  for  some  reason 
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or  other  only  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  claims  had  been  pegged  out ;  but  at  any 
moment  a  "  rush  "  might  set  in. 

With  Parson  Drew  he  still  maintained 
an  interesting,  if  somewhat  irregular,  corre- 
spondence, most  of  which  was  duly  read  to 
the  dossers  at  the  "  Phoenix." 

In  one  such  communication,  written  a  little 
over  a  year  after  his  settlement  in  his  new 
sphere,  he  said : 

"  You  would  hardly  realise  what  an  ex- 
tended reputation  I  have  got  during  the 
twelve  months  I  have  been  here.  They 
know  me  from  here  to  Perth,  some  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  I  have  lots  of  patients.  Still  I 
often  think  of  the  old  country.  My  health  is 
fairly  good,  but  there  are  times  when  my 
chest  troubles  me,  and  makes  me  think  that 
my  time  down  here  won't  be  so  very  long. 
I  was  brought  up  a  Presbyterian,  but  with 
me  the  love  of  country  is  stronger  than  that 
of  creed.  I  have  arranged  that  when  I  die 
the  beautiful  burial  service  of  the  Church  of 
England  shall  be  read  over  my  grave." 
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PHASE  THE  LAST 

Two  years  had  come  and  gone — and  still  the 
burial  service,  the  arrangements  for  which 
"  Gentleman  Jack  "  had  anticipated,  remained 
unread  over  either  his  grave  or  his  reputa- 
tion. 

Mining  localities  are  never  free  from  temp- 
tation at  the  best  of  times  or  to  the  best  of 
characters.  They  are  particularly  trying  to 
those  with  a  temperament  such  as  that  of 
"  Gentleman  Jack  " — always  free  and  open- 
handed;  often  generous  to  the  degree  of  reck- 
lessness where  money  is  concerned.  When, 
as  has  been  the  case  of  recent  years  in  the 
Eastern  States  of  Western  Australia,  booms 
have  set  in,  bringing  hundreds  of  prospectors 
and  others  of  their  class  into  an  undeveloped 
district,  an  unusual  degree  of  strength  of 
character  is  required,  and  the  ordeal  consti- 
tutes what  is  often  a  fatal  strain  on  the  self- 
control  of  even  the  best  of  men. 

But,  on  the  whole,  "  Gentleman  Jack  "  stood 
the  test  imposed  upon  him  bravely  and  well. 
It  would  be  affectation  to  pretend  that  he 
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had  no  lapses  at  all,  but  they  were  few  and 
far  between.  When  once  the  depression  of 
his  early  days  had  been  lived  down,  the  in- 
tervals between  them  grew  wider  and  wider, 
and  at  length  he  had  succeeded  in  passing  a 
whole  twelve  months  without  tasting  alcoholic 
drink. 

Safely  locked  in  his  heart  as  in  a  shrine, 
but  not  of  the  dead,  he  kept  the  image  of  the 
woman  who  had  taught  him  what  love  was, 
and  led  him  through  the  experience  of  human 
love  to  the  conception  of  love  Divine  and 
love  Almighty. 

The  savings  which  he  accumulated  with 
the  rapid  growth  of  his  practice  he  invested 
in  the  purchase  of  claims  in  the  vicinity  of 

T ,  having  convinced  himself  beyond  the 

shadow  of  a  doubt  that  in  doing  so  he  was 
making  an  investment  certain  to  be  remun- 
erative, should  he  only  live  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  it. 

Then  one  morning  he  awoke  to  find  that 
the  much-desired  boom  had  really  set  in. 
Immediately  there  was  a  rush  from  the  sur- 
rounding townships,  where  of  late  a  "  slump  " 
had  prevailed.  Taking  the  tide  at  its  flood, 
he  quickly  realised  by  the  sale  of  his  claims  a 
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sum  amounting  to  several  thousands  of  pounds. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  he  received  the  news 
of  his  succession  to  the  property  of  his  father, 
who  had  died  intestate. 

Perhaps  it  was  well  for  him  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  his  patients,  due  to 
the  sudden  inrush  of  so  large  a  population, 
kept  him  more  busily  employed  in  his  pro- 
fessional duties  than  he  had  ever  been  before 
in  his  life.  He  had  no  time  even  to  pride 
himself  upon  his  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth. 

As  is  not  uncommon  in  the  development  of 
a  new  mining  district,  an  epidemic  broke  out. 

Typhoid  was  raging.  In  the  midst  of  it 
his  nervous  system  collapsed  from  overwork, 
and  he  lay  for  a  while  between  life  and  death. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if,  battle  hardly 
though  he  did,  the  grim  furies  to  whom  he 
had  mortgaged  so  much  of  his  strength  in 
his  earlier  days  would  foreclose  their  claims. 
Then  realising  that  for  him  life  without  love 
was  not  worth  having,  and  that  love,  love  to 
handle,  love  with  which  to  abide  as  a  per- 
sonality, meant  life  preserved,  he  roused 
himself  sufficiently  to  cable  briefly  to  Ethel 
Slade. 

*'  Seriously  ill.     Can  you  come  ?  " 
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Ah !  how  slowly  pass  the  days,  and  slower 
still  the  nights,  when  love  stands  with 
trembling  hands  waiting  for  its  answer  ! 

Ethel  Slade  had  been  loyal  to  her  deter- 
mination to  work  "  for  poor  girls  "  after  her 
lover  had  left  Sydney. 

Hers  it  was  to — 

Seek  love  in  the  pity  of  others*  woe. 
In  the  gentle  relief  of  another's  care, 

In  the  darkness  of  night  and  the  winter  snow. 
With  the  naked  and  outcast — seek  love  there. 

Sometimes  she  had  written  to  "  Gentleman 
Jack,"  sometimes  she  had  heard  from  him. 
Her  faith  in  him  never  really  wavered,  and 
she  was  happy  in  her  work.  And  yet — and 
yet 

A  philosopher  once  assigned  the  reason  for 
the  restlessness  of  the  human  heart  as  being 
that  it  was  torn  in  sunder — not  by  four  horses 
but  by  two  worlds.  It  seems  to  matter 
little  whether  it  is  horse-power,  or  elec- 
tricity, or  love.  The  eifect  is  the  same.  It 
is  in  sunder.  And  so  had  been  the  heart 
of  Ethel  Slade.  Not  for  a  moment  did  she 
hesitate  as  to  her  answer  to  the  summons 
from  "  Gentleman  Jack  "  when  it  came.  A 
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reply  cable  was  quickly  despatched.  Inter- 
colonial telegraphy  is  dear.  Only  one  word 
was  necessary,  and  only  one  was  used.  It 
simply  said,  "  Coming." 

The  nearest  port  in  Western  Australia  is 
seven  days'  steaming  from  Sydney ;  but  by 
travelling  overland  as  far  as  Adelaide  the 
couple  of  thousand  miles  can  be  reduced  in 
time  by  a  couple  of  days.  This  was  the 
route  taken  by  Ethel  Slade.  At  length  the 
last  and  most  trying  part  of  the  journey — 
that  up  country  to  the  Eastern  States — had 
been  performed. 

Ethel  was  silently  ushered  into  the  sick- 
chamber.  Her  entry  must  be  the  sign  for 
all  of  us — doctors,  nurses,  biographers,  to 
withdraw.  So  "let  the  court  be  cleared."  It 
is  Love's  court,  and  Love  as  a  mistress  can  be 
more  stern  and  unbending  in  dealing  with 
outsiders  than  any  ermined  Judge  in  aU  the 
land.  Nevertheless,  presuming  upon  her  pre- 
occupation, eavesdroppers  did  hang  round  and 
even  spy  through  the  keyholes  of  her  secret 
chambers. 

"  Gentleman  Jack's "  Chinese  servant  de- 
clared afterwards  that  when  he  was  on  duty 
outside  the  door,  seated  on  the  mat  as  was 
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his  wont,  he  heard  his  master  ask  "  if  missie 
be  his  wife."  The  nurse  on  day  duty, 
although  not  in  the  habit  of  betraying  the 
secrets  of  the  sick  -  room,  inadvertently  let 
fall  that  when  about  to  enter  the  room, 
having  left  them  alone  for  some  time,  she  had 
again  to  withdraw,  but  that  she  could  not 
avoid  hearing  some  at  least  of  the  conversa- 
tion between  the  two  lovers. 

"  And  you  promise  you  will  never  leave  me 
again  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  never,"  Ethel  replied. 

"  And  you  really  mean  that  you  will  come 
back  to  England  ?  And  you  will  live  in  the 
East-End  ?  And  spend  our  money  and  work 
among  the  poor  ?  " 

Beading  the  answer  in  her  eyes,  he  added, 
"Thank  God!  What  will  Parson  Drew 
say  { 

Then  she  pressed  her  lips  to  his  forehead 
and  whispered  softly  :  "  More  than  conqueror, 
eh  !  old  boy  ?  " 

"Yes,"  came  the  answer,  "first  the  Natural, 
then  the  Spiritual."  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
six  months  later  the  inmates  of  the  "  Phoenix" 
had  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  "  a  roar- 
ing good  feed,"  and  henceforth  the  Zion 
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Medical  Dispensary  and  Home  Nursing  Insti- 
tute, under  the  honorary  direction  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Allbright,  became  one  of  the  most 
highly-prized  institutions  in  the  East-End, 
but  by  none  was  it  more  appreciated  than  by 
the  dossers  of  the  "  Phoenix." 
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IX 
HE   SAVED   OTHERS 


"  The  defendant  is  ordered  to  pay  the  costs 
and  the  arrears  of  contributions,  amounting 
to  three  pounds  two  and  sixpence,  at  the  rate 
of  five  shillings  per  week." 

Thus  spoke  the  Chairman  of  the  Petty 
Sessional  Bench  sitting  at  Little  Pedlington, 
when  addressing  Josiah  Sugg,  a  strapping 
young  agricultural  labourer  of  some  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  summoned 
for  contributions  in  support  of  the  mainten- 
ance in  the  workhouse  of  his  father,  now 
bent  low  with  rheumatism. 

In  vain  had  the  defence  been  set  forth 
showing  that  Josiah's  wages  only  averaged 
fifteen  shillings  per  week,  "less  wet  days," 
and  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  this 
went  to  keep  his  mother  out  of  "  the  house." 
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The  Bench — the  Chairman  of  which  had  once 
read  the  first  two  chapters  of  Mill's  "  Political 
Economy,"  and  posed  as  a  savant — said  that 
"pauperism  must  be  repressed  with  a  firm 
hand." 

Josiah  left  the  court  with  rather  mixed 
notions  concerning  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment. The  following  week  he  disappeared 
from  the  rural  Arcadia  in  search  of  the  lights  of 
London.  He  left  no  address,  and  there  were 
a  thousand  chances  to  one  that  the  further 
summons  issued  in  the  name  of  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Great  Un- 
paid of  Little  Pedlington,  would  fail  to  reach 
him.  Gravitating  towards  the  Docks,  his 
superior  physique  soon  gave  him  an  advantage 
over  his  town-bred  competitors,  exhausted  as 
they  were  by  privation  and  exposure.  Said 
a  famous  American  millionaire,  *'  in  order  to 
get  on  I  had  to  push  aside  every  one  who 
came  in  my  way." 

Josiah,  as  the  latest  pilgrim  of  the  rural 
exodus,  acted  on  the  same  principle.  He  was 
"  taken  on  "  and  two  men,  or  wrecks  of  men, 
were  pushed  aside  to  make  way  for  him. 
Not  unnaturally  he  found  quarters  among 
the  "singles"  of  the  "Phcenix."  Not  long 
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after  embarking  on  his  new  sphere  of  Hfe 
his  father  was  removed  from  the  Little  Ped- 
lington  Workhouse  to  the  County  Asylum. 
**  Imbecility  "  was  the  plea,  "  senile  decay  " 
the  fact ;  the  saving  of  the  rates  of  Little 
Pedlington  the  motive.  Then  Josiah  sent 
for  his  mother.  But  her  fine  set  features, 
bearing  the  marks  of  a  long  and  peaceful 
life  in  the  country,  suifered  defacement  in 
the  grim  and  squalid  surroundings  of  the 
*'  Phoenix."  Moreover,  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing her  in  a  cubicle  in  the  "doubles," 
combined  with  a  bed  for  the  bread-winner 
in  the  "  singles,"  made  a  large  hole  even  in 
the  earnings — at  this  time  five-and-twenty 
shillings  per  week — of  the  newly-fledged 
docker.  So  for  a  while  they  flitted  to  some 
of  the  more  dilapidated  tenements  in  Bilks' 
Bents,  where  a  room  could  then  be  had  for 
half-a-crown  a  week,  in  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  four  years  previously  the  whole 
property  had  been  "  condemned  as  unfit  for 
human  habitation  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
zymotic  diseases."  A  considerate  assembly 
of  law-makers  had,  however,  provided  a  loop- 
hole of  quite  extraordinary  dimensions  for 
the  escape  of  the  owner  of  the  property,  at 
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that  time  reaping  an  annual  income  equal  to 
one  half  of  its  original  cost,  at  the  very- 
moment  that,  under  an  alias,  he  was  himself 
obtaining  medical  relief  from  the  very  parish 
in  which  the  property  was  situated  !  ^  The 
threatened  demolition  had  been  so  long  in 
coming  that  no  one,  least  of  all  the  officials 
responsible,  now  expected  it  to  come  at  all. 
Busybodies  and  impetuous  reformers  wrote 
to  Whitehall.  Wrapped  in  ominous  seals, 
the  invariable  reply  was  that  "The  matter 
referred  to  is  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Local  Government  Board." 

After  a  year  of  Bilks'  Eents,  Josiah  and 
his  mother  drifted  back  to  the  "  Phoenix." 
They  had  one  cubicle  between  them  now,  and 
occupied  the  same  bed.  The  foetid  atmosphere 
of  the  London  slums,  inhaled  during  twelve 
months,  had  already  sapped  the  vitality 
which  life  in  the  fields  had  generated.  Even 
the  wrinkles  wrought  by  honest  care  in  the 
face  of  the  woman  had  disappeared.  She  had 
shrivelled  up  into  an  ordinary  slum  hag. 

Josiah's  earnings  were  dropping  lower  and 
lower.       His   mother    must    do    something. 

*  A  case  on  all-fours  with  this  occurred  some  years 
ago  in  an  East-End  parish. 
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Every  morning  she  left  the  "  Phoenix  "  quite 
early ;  the  street-lamps  were  still  alight  if 
it  was  winter.  Along  the  Whitechapel  and 
Mile  End  Roads  she  wandered,  picking  over 
the  dust-bins  before  they  could  be  emptied, 
in  search  of  scraps  of  decayed  vegetables 
or  anything  that  might  serve  for  food. 
"  Granny  "  was  the  name  she  bore  among  the 
other  dossers,  and  this  was  Granny's  pro- 
fession. In  an  unhappy  moment  the  poor 
confiding  soul  betrayed  the  object  of  her 
walk,  and  the  streets  along  which  she  groped. 
Others  equally  hungry  came  to  search  over 
the  same  dust-bins,  and — less  remained  for 
her. 

Alas !  that  as  time  went  by,  so  slowly,  so 
mechanically,  and  under  conditions  that  made 
heavy  exactions  upon  a  sliding  scale  of  health 
as  well  as  of  wages,  Josiah  hungered  for  a 
wife.  He  looked  upon  the  daughters  of  the 
"  doubles,"  and  though  he  could  not  esteem 
them  fair  when  compared  with  the  maids  of 
the  Arcadia  he  had  left  behind,  he  "  kept 
company  "  with  Nell  of  the  whitelead  works, 
on  whose  early  charms  the  dreaded  poison 
had  as  yet  hardly  begun  to  tell. 

The    courtship    was    short    and    prosaic. 
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Josiah's  virgin  ideal  still  languished  in 
domestic  service  in  Little  Pedlington.  She  had 
offered  to  join  him  in  London,  but  he  would 
not  let  her.  So  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
his  erstwhile  betrothed  should  never  hear  of 
the  publication  of  his  banns  with  another. 

They  stood  together  on  the  narrow  bridge 
which  spans  the  entrance  to  the  Ratcliff  Coal 
Dock  from  the  Thames.  The  lights  of  the 
craft  moored  in  the  river  danced  merrily  on 
the  water. 

He  slipped  his  arm  round  her  waist  and 
said  to  her  :  "  Nell,  will  yer  live  wi'  me  ?  " 

They  went  back  to  the  "  doubles  "  kitchen, 
man  and  wife. 

For  a  while  there  were  three  occupants 
of  the  cubicle,  then  the  Sanitary  Inspector 
stepped  in  and  claimed  the  legal  allowance 
of  300  cubic  feet  of  breathing  space  for  each 
occupant.  Somebody  must  go  outside.  By 
this  time  Josiah's  father,  the  victim  of  senile 
decay,  had  shown  an  altruistic  regard  for 
the  exigencies  of  depressed  agriculture  and 
increasing  rates,  and  his  body  had  taken  up 
its  little  freehold  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
County  Asylum.  His  very  name  had  been 
forgotten.  The  grave  bore  no  mark  or  sign, 
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until  a  new  chaplain,  with  a  passion  for  tidi- 
ness, placed  upon  it  a  wooden  cross,  bearing 
the  simple  inscription,  "  To  One  Unknown." 
If  need  be,  therefore,  those  of  the  family  who 
survived  could  now  have  recourse  to  the 
local  workhouse  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
"  Phoenix,"  and  the  fear  of  summonses,  for 
arrears  in  support  of  the  tenant  of  the  plot 
marked  "  One  Unknown,"  no  longer  terrorise 
them.  As  work  was  slack  and  the  Sanitary 
Inspector  insistent,  to  the  local  workhouse 
the  trio  repaired.  Josiah  occasionally  ob- 
tained permission  to  leave  "the  house"  to 
look  for  "  a  job."  His  "  wife  "  was  in  a  con- 
dition which  made  the  leadworks  more  than 
usually  dangerous.  She  and  Granny  remained 
in  "  the  house."  From  one  of  his  journey ings 
Josiah  returned  late  at  night,  to  say  that  he 
had  the  promise  of  what  would  be  good  pay- 
ing work  for  six  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
Had  he  failed  to  report  himself,  he  would 
have  been  liable  to  arrest  for  technically 
"  deserting  "  those  dependent  upon  him,  un- 
less he  chose  to  be  guilty  of  dishonouring 
those  to  whom  he  was  bound  either  by  blood 
or  the  ties  of  the  flesh.  So  he  reported  him- 
self and  asked  permission  to  leave  his  women- 
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kind  under  the  workhouse  roof  that  night, 
while  he  shifted  for  himself  in  the  streets. 
He  must  be  astir  by  five  in  the  morning. 
The  desired  permission  was  refused.  "  Bor- 
ders his  Horders,"  said  the  Official.  "  I  bin 
reported  already  for  showing  'umanity.  I 
daren't  do  it."  If  he  left  "the  house"  himself 
he  must  take  his  belongings  with  him.  The 
casual  ward  ?  If  he  went  into  the  ward,  by 
the  time  he  had  done  his  task  and  obtained 
his  discharge,  he  would  be  several  hours  too 
late  for  his  job,  and  his  place  would  be  taken 
by  another. 

So  at  ten  o'clock  that  night,  in  the  midst 
of  the  yellow  fog,  his  womenkind  were 
dragged  from  their  beds  in  the  workhouse, 
and  Josiah  led  them  down  one  of  the  dark 
alleys  that  connect  the  continuation  of  Old 
RatclifF  Highway  with  the  Thames.  The 
trio  made  their  bed  on  the  steps  that  led 
down  to  the  river.  The  fog  choked  their 
voices,  but  they  lacked  the  desire  to  talk,  and 
the  wavelets  of  the  mighty  river,  almost  lap- 
ping their  hard  pillow,  chanted  in  dulcet 
tones  of  the  delights  of  oblivion,  found  by 
those  who  nestle  in  his  ever  open  breast. 

Josiah  left  his  women,  as  he  thought,  sleep- 
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ing,  and  wended  his  way  to  his  work.  But 
all  unknown  to  him  the  spirits  of  the  Unseen 
had  been  busily  at  work  during  his  brief 
slumbers.  One  life  they  had  taken,  and  in  its 
place  they  had  given  another.  Who  shall  say 
which  world  got  the  better  of  the  exchange  ? 
Granny  had  picked  her  last  dust-bin.  The 
constable  on  duty  thought  she  was  only  ill. 
He  had  no  touch  for  pulses.  Those  he  felt 
were  mostly  feeble,  except  when  under  the 
influence  of  drink.  So  Granny  was  removed 
to  the  hospital.  The  physician  said  she 
must  have  had  a  shock  ;  life  had  been  extinct 
for  some  hours.  The  body  was  unclaimed. 
She  had  vowed  she  "  never  could  abide  being 
buried  by  the  parish."  Another  fate  was 
hers.  Her  only  son  was  penniless.  She  went 
the  way  of  the  Great  Unclaimed,  and  passed 
into  the  dissecting-room.  In  her  life,  from 
the  days  of  her  courting  by  a  simple  son  of 
the  soil,  down  to  her  last  night  on  the  steps 
of  the  great  river,  she  had  uncomplainingly 
borne  her  lot  and  done  her  duty.  Her  reward 
was  the  apotheosis  bestowed  by  the  hands 
of  Science.  Her  death,  like  her  life,  was  a 
sacrifice. 

The  younger  woman  with  her  newly-born 
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child  cradled  on  the  stone  steps,  was  removed 
in  an  ambulance  to  the  Lying-in  Ward  of  the 
Workhouse  Infirmary,  one  of  those  institu- 
tions where  little  children  have  been  left  to 
die  alone  in  the  dark,  because  of  the  under- 
staffing  of  the  wards  in  the  matter  of  nurses. 

Three  weeks  later  Josiah,  his  missus,  and 
the  baby,  one  at  least  of  whose  possessions  was 
a  predisposition  to  the  evils  of  lead  poisoning, 
were  back  in  the  old  cubicle  at  the  "  Phoenix." 
Granny  was  beyond  the  interference  of  the 
Sanitary  Inspector  now.  No  question  of 
"  cubic  feet  of  breathing  space  "  for  her. 

In  the  temporary  absence  of  Parson  Drew 
on  a  well-earned  holiday,  the  Mission  Band 
who  visited  the  "Phoenix"  were  "going 
strong  "  in  evangelical  doctrine.  The  deacons 
thought  to  improve  the  occasion.  They  were 
sometimes  assisted  by  beardless  preachers 
who,  from  lack  of  opportunity,  had  never 
sown  their  own  wild  oats,  but  found  religious 
recreation  in  hurling  the  wrath  of  God  at  the 
bare  breasts  of  the  daughters  of  the  "  doubles." 

So  one  Sunday  evening  a  youthful  evange- 
list of  this  sort  tackled  Josiah's  missus  "  on 
the  life  she  was  leading." 

The  whisperings  were  cut  short  by  the 
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abrupt  and  somewhat  gruff  interruption  of 
Josiah  himself,  his  face  begrimed  with  coal- 
dust,  as  he  asked  :  "  What  d'yer  want  with 
er  { 

"I  was  only  suggesting,"  rejoined  the 
youthful  preacher,  "  that  if  you  and  she  liked 
to  be  married,  the  ceremony  should  cost  you 
nothing.  My  friends  and  I  would  see  it  done 
without  charge." 

^'  What  business  is  it  o'  yourn  ? " 

"  Oh,  no  business  at  all,  but  that  we  are 
anxious  for  your  good — and  for  hers,"  he 
added,  pointing  to  the  woman,  whose  chin  was 
sunk  upon  her  breast. 

"  You  let  her  alone,  guv  nor." 

The  band  of  evangelists  departed.  "  Jo," 
as  for  brevity's  sake  he  was  often  called,  turned 
round  to  the  woman  and  said  : 

"  I  watched  that  bloomin'  cove  with  'is  eye 
on  yer.  'Ave  I  treated  yer  well  since  yer 
lived  with  me  ? " 

"  Yes,  Jo." 

"  'Ave  I  knocked  yer  about,  same  as  the 
other  coves  do  their  women  ?  " 

"No,  Jo." 

"  Are  yer  ready  to  live  along  with  me,  same 
as  yer  'ave  bin  ? " 
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"Yes,  Jo." 

"  Then  take  no  notice  o'  that  bloomin' 
cove ! " 

The  youthful  preacher  went  home  sadder, 
but  not  wiser.  In  his  dreams  that  Sunday 
night  the  white  breast  of  the  woman  suckHng 
her  babe  still  glimmered  in  the  dimly-lighted 
kitchen  of  the  doss  house.  To  the  dreamer, 
however,  the  naked  breast  was  no  longer 
soiled  by  the  squalor  of  the  surroundings. 
After  all,  was  it  right  to  seek  to  unite  one  so 
young,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  attractive, 
with  a  docker,  even  though  he  might  be  the 
father  of  her  child  ?  No  !  It  could  not  be. 
They  must  be  separated.  The  salvation  of 
the  woman's  soul  demanded  it ! 

How  curiously  enhanced  becomes  the 
value  of  a  soul  when  it  is  veiled  in  flesh,  the 
hue  and  shape  of  which  are  attractive  to  the 
eye! 

Another  Sunday  came  round.  The  dockers 
were  busy.  The  tide  had  brought  up  several 
ships  to  be  unloaded.  Jo  was  at  work. 
Parson  Drew  was  stiU  away.  The  woman 
sat,  as  on  the  previous  Sunday,  with  the  same 
dishevelled  appearance,  looking,  amidst  it  all, 
even  more  strangely  attractive.  The  service 
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over,  the  youthful  preacher  was  once  more 
at  her  side,  this  time  urging  her  to  go  into 
a  rescue  home.  If  she  would  only  come  he 
would  take  her  there  himself.  Tears  fell  from 
her  eyes,  she  returned  no  other  answer. 

Perhaps  even  then  she  realised  that  there 
was  animal  passion,  as  well  as  religious  zeal, 
in  the  importunity  of  the  preacher.  Perhaps 
even  then  she  dreamed  of  a  home  and  of  mar- 
riage with  one  above  her  in  station.  Sunday 
by  Sunday  the  pressure  was  applied.  Sunday 
by  Sunday  the  doom  of  guilty,  hell-deserving 
sinners  was  pronounced,  until  fear  took  hold 
upon  her,  as  upon  a  woman  in  travail.  Again 
and  again  was  it  urged  upon  her,  in  the  name 
not  of  the  love  but  of  the  wrath  of  God,  that 
her  child  was  the  child  of  sin,  and  that  that,  like 
her  past  life,  must  be  left  behind  her.  Thus 
was  war  made  upon  her  finest  instinct — that 
of  motherhood.  Bewildered  by  fear  for  the 
past,  and  by  hope  for  the  future,  consoling 
herself  with  the  thought  that  the  separation 
from  her  child  might  after  all  be  only  tem- 
porary, at  length — she  yielded.  The  mother 
forsook  her  child.  She  entered  the  rescue 
home.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  hand 
that  led  her  there  betrayed  her.  For  a  time 
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she  went  upon  the  streets.  Then,  in  a  brief 
space,  lead  poisoning  and  harlotry  finished 
their  work.  The  London  sparrows  chirped 
sadly  of  homelessness  by  her  lonely  pauper's 
grave.  And  for  many  a  long  day  after  her 
desertion  from  the  "  Phoenix," 

The  child's  sob,  in  its  silence, 
Cursed  deeper  than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath  ! 

It  was  long  before  Josiah  could  be  per- 
suaded to  speak,  even  to  Parson  Drew.  He 
felt  "  he  would  damned  well  like  to  murder 
every  —  missionary  there  was."  But  little 
by  little,  under  the  influence  of  the  consistent 
loving  and  living  (the  terms  are  convertible) 
of  the  "  Dossers' "  Bishop,  Josiah  softened. 
Perhaps  he  was  helped  in  the  process  by 
the  love  he  bore  the  boy  that  had  been  left 
him. 

For  a  time  after  his  desertion  the  child  had 
been  brought  up  by  a  baby-farmer  of  the 
"  doubles,"  whose  pity  for  him  was  deep.  Not 
even  Hagar  in  the  desert  could  have  foster- 
mothered  the  boy  more  faithfully  than  did 
old  Bridget  in  the  "  Phoenix." 

Some  years  had  passed  by,  and  jobs  for 
Josiah  Sugg  got  fewer  and  farther  between. 
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He  was  getting  well  on  for  forty.  The 
docker  down  East  at  forty  is  as  old  as  an 
agricultural  labourer  at  seventy.  If  Jo  got 
one  day's  work  a  week  now  he  felt  in  luck. 

His  boy  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
drooping.  A  fcBtid  atmosphere,  close  confine- 
ment and  insufficient  food  were  painting  big, 
black,  ugly  marks  under  the  eyes  that  once 
so  sparkled  with  merriment.  The  boy's  curls 
were  gone ;  his  hair  was  thick,  matted,  and 
unkempt.  The  deeper  and  deeper  gloom  that 
had  settled  upon  the  father  was  reflected 
upon  the  boy. 

"  Jo,"  said  Parson  Drew  one  day,  "  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  that  boy  of  yours.  This 
is  not  the  place  for  him.  It  is  a  question 
whether,  if  kept  here,  he  will  grow  up  at  all, 
and  if  he  does,  what  an  education !  Think 
of  the  language  and  sights  to  which  he 
will  grow  accustomed  if  he  remains  a  little 
longer." 

Jo's  eyes  began  to  water  and  he  turned 
his  head  away.  A  fortnight  later  the  con- 
versation was  resumed. 

"  Look  'e  'ere,  Mr.  Drew,  it  ain't  no  good. 
That  boy  is  all  I  got  left.     I  bin  a-living  for 
that  boy  ;  I  ain't  got  a  pal  but  that  boy,  sir." 
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"  Yes ;  but  you've  got  to  think  of  what  is 
best  for  him,  and  it  cannot  be  well  that  he 
should  be  left  in  these  kitchens  all  the  time 
you're  looking  for  work.  Now  let  me  get 
him  into  Dr.  Barnardo's." 

"  But  then  I'll  have  to  sign  a  bit  o'  paper 
to  say  I'll  never  ask  for  'im  back  again  ? " 

"  WeU,  but  you  can  see  him  at  least  once  a 
month,  and  you  will  know  he  is  happy  and 
well  cared  for." 

The  "  bit  o'  paper  "  was  procured,  and  an 
appointment  made  between  Parson  Drew  and 
Josiah  Sugg  to  fill  in  the  answers  to  the  in- 
terrogatories. But  when  it  came  to  signing 
it 

"  It  ain't  no  good,  guv'nor,  I  can't  do  it. 
Yer  see,  they'll  want  ter  send  the  little  chap 
across  the  sea  to  Canada,  and  p'r'aps  they'll 
pop  him  off  and  I  never  know  tiU  'tis  too 
late." 

"At  any  rate,  they  wouldn't  send  him 
abroad  without  letting  you  know,  and  perhaps 
not  at  all.  Think  what  would  become  of  him 
if  anything  happened  to  you,  Jo." 

A  week  later  Josiah  was  standing  on  the 
same  bridge  by  the  Batcliff  Dry  Dock  on 
which  he  had  plighted  his  troth  to  his 
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mistress  years  ago.  Parson  Drew  was  with 
him. 

Overhead  the  stars  were  unusually  bright. 
The  moonbeams  lit  up  the  face  of  Old  Father 
Thames  with  smiles  of  encouragement  to  the 
weary.  The  lamps  of  the  lighters  blinked 
ineffectually. 

"  It  ain't  no  good,  guv'nor.  I  tell  yer,  if  it 
hadn't  a-bin  for  the  boy,  I'd  a-cut  the  bloomin' 
throat  of  the  devil  who  'ticed  his  mother 
away  from  me,  only  to  ruin  'er." 

"It  is  because  you  love  your  boy  that  you 
ought  to  let  him  have  a  better  chance  in  life 
than  you  have  had." 

"  I  know  all  that,  guv'nor,  but  I  can't,  and 
it  ain't  no  good  asking  of  me." 

It  was  a  very  different  Josiah  from  the 
one  who  had  been  driven  from  the  country 
by  the  Poor  Law  years  ago.  He  so  seldom 
had  occasion  to  use  a  looking-glass  that  he 
little  comprehended  the  changes  that  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  London  had  wrought 
in  him. 

Moving  a  little  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the 
bridge,  so  as  to  catch  the  rays  of  a  street- 
lamp.  Parson  Drew  drew  a  little  mirror  from 
his  pocket. 
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"  Look  in  that,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  want 
your  boy  to  become  like  that  ? " 

Josiah  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
rested  his  head  upon  the  bridge. 

When  Abraham  of  old  was  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  his  son  Isaac,  it  was  a  knife  that 
gleamed  in  the  light.  On  this  occasion  it 
was  not  a  sword  but  a  pen  that  flashed  upon 
the  strange  altar,  not  of  wood  but  of  iron — 
an  iron  bridge. 

Placing  the  "  form  of  application  for 
admission  to  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes  "  upon  its 
cold  resting-place,  the  parson  drew  forth  a 
pen  and  a  little  pocket  reservoir  of  ink.  The 
father  shrank  back  as  from  the  knife  of  the 
surgeon. 

"  I  will  write  your  name,  you  shall  make 
your  mark." 

So  the  parson  wrote 

"Josiah  Sugg." 

Then  the  father  made  this  sign  after  it,  a 
sign  that  had  a  strange  resemblance,  both  in 
shape  and  in  spirit,  to  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
+  "his  mark." 

In  another  moment  he  was  gone. 

To-day  the  boy  is  being  trained  in  the 
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distant  plains  of  Canada  to  become  an  agricul- 
turist. The  bracing  air  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Snows  has  already  to  some  extent  neutralised 
the  effects  of  the  cii'cumstances  of  his  birth 
and  early  life. 

And  what  of  Jo  ? 

It  seems  to  be  true  of  men  even  as  of 
gods,  "  He  saved  others,  Himself  He  cannot 
save,"  so  the  father  continued  to  pay  the 
price  of  his  sacrifice. 

He  grew  careless  and  self-absorbed,  and 
when  he  could  he  drank.  In  one  of  those 
short  spells  of  work  at  the  Docks,  now  so 
rare,  he  sustained  a  serious  accident.  But 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  "  did  not 
apply."  Had  he  been  killed,  his  wife,  if  he 
had  one,  might  have  had  a  claim  ;  as  he  was 
only  injured,  he  got  nothing. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  accident  ward 
of  the  hospital  he  betook  himself  to  the 
country. 

He  tried  to  get  work.  Once  he  met  with 
refusal  because  his  clothes  were  so  dilapidated. 
Once  because  he  had  no  tools.  Once  because 
he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  could 
not  "  pay  up."  Once  he  heard  of  a  job  in  a 
distant  town  ;  he  could  not  walk  there  in  time ; 
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he   had   no    funds    for    the    short    railway 
journey. 

Then  he  begged;  he  was  sent  to  prison 
for  vagrancy.  He  tried  to  sell  boot-laces  on 
commission  ;  he  was  again  sent  to  prison  for 
hawking  without  a  licence.  He  slept  under 
a  hedge  ;  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  sleeping 
out. 

Then  one  night  in  his  wretchedness  he 
paused  for  a  while  outside  the  portals  of  a 
well-built  house  on  a  country  road.  The 
windows  were  well  lighted.  There  was 
music  and  mirth  within.  Somebody  com- 
menced to  sing  "  Home,  sweet  Home  !  "  It 
was  too  much  for  him.  In  a  moment  of 
temporary  madness  from  misery  he  took  up 
a  stone  and  sent  it  crashing  through  the 
glass.  That  cost  him  four  weeks'  hard  labour. 
On  his  release  he  made  his  way  back  to 
London  as  best  he  could. 

Permanently  enfeebled  by  exposure  and  pri- 
vation, in  the  cool  autumn  mornings,  when 
the  dew  was  heavy  upon  the  grass,  he  might 
be  found  with  other  outcasts  stretched  full 
length  in  one  of  the  London  parks.  One 
night,  unusually  feeble  and  hungry,  he  wan- 
dered, as  often  before,  in  the  direction  of 
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Parson  Drew's  Shelter.  He  took  up  his 
place  in  the  long  queue  of  the  expectant 
ones,  all  waiting  in  hope  for  admission,  the 
silence  broken  only  by  the  harsh  chorus  of 
coughing  that  ran  through  the  ranks.  So 
many  had  gone  in.  So  many  were  still  in 
front  of  him.     Would  his  turn  ever  come  ? 

Ah,  Good  God !  The  Sanitary  Inspector 
was  there.  Then  many  would  be  turned 
away.  The  shelter  was  full  already.  The 
doors  were  being  shut.  A  film  covered  his 
eyes,  and  he  dropped  with  a  thud  upon  the 
pavement. 

The  ambulance  was  soon  in  attendance, 
but  the  ambulance  became  a  bier.  His  des- 
tination was  no  longer  the  Infirmary,  but  the 
Mortuary. 

The  coroner  said  "  Syncope  and  exhaus- 
tion." But  the  Angels  wrote :  "A  broken 
heart,"  and  added  by  way  of  conmient :  "  He 
saved  others — Greater  Love  hath  no  man 
than  this." 
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Parson  Drew  was  in  his  accustomed  place, 
in  charge  of  the  usual  Sunday  evening  meet- 
ing in  the'  "doubles."  Having  failed  to 
induce  the  Mission  Band  to  abandon  their 
meetings  since  the  establishment  of  his  "  At 
Homes,"  he  felt  obliged  to  try  and  hold  in 
check  what  he  could  not  altogether  avert. 
Unfortunately,  he  could  not  always  control 
the  choice  of  his  assistants  in  the  matter 
of  hymns  or  in  the  style  of  the  invocations 
they  adopted  to  the  Deity  when  engaged  in 
"  Free  Prayer." 

"  Oh,  brother,  why  stay  away  ? "  plaintively 

sang  a  sweet  soprano.     "What   the  'ell  do 

you  think  we  should  stay  'ere  for  if  we  could 

'elp   it  ? "   exclaimed   one.     Then  an  elderly 
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lady  rose  from  among  the  visitors,  and  said 
she  felt  moved  to  lead  the  company  in 
prayer. 

Some  bloaters  were  cooking  over  the  roar- 
ing fire  that  was  kept  constantly  going  in 
the  "  doubles "  kitchen.  The  oil  in  which 
they  were  frying  sputtered  convulsively  as  a 
running  accompaniment  to  the  prayer,  which 
was  now  and  again  broken  by  an  audibly 
expressed  curse  by  one  of  the  audience.  A 
large  array  of  shirts  put  out  to  dry  helped 
to  protect  the  complexions  of  the  members 
of  the  Mission  Band  from  the  scorching  heat. 
When  a  man  has  only  one  shirt,  Sunday  is 
a  convenient  day  for  washing  it. 

"  0  Lord,  we  plead  for  these  our  brothers 
that  they  may " 

**  Jerry,  save  them  bloomin'  shirts,  will 
yer ;  they'll  be  alight  directly,"  interrupted  a 
voice. 

After  a  time  a  young  student  in  train- 
ing for  the  ministry  arose  for  his  weekly 
practice  in  the  art  of  extemporaneous  preach- 
ing. 

"  You  will  find  the  text  " — he  commenced, 
and  was  about  to  proceed  to  comment  upon  it, 
when  one  of  the  audience,  bearing  all  the 
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marks  of  a  decayed  gentleman,  rose  from  his 
seat  on  a  form,  walked  towards  the  speaker, 
and  drawing  a  Greek  Testament  from  his 
pocket  said  :  "  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  if  you  will 

turn "     The  youthful  preacher  waved  his 

hand  deprecatingly  and  exclaimed,  "  One  at  a 
time,  my  brother." 

"  The  rendering  of  the  text,"  continued  his 
interrupter. 

"  One  at  a  time,  my  brother  "  (nervously). 

"  According  to  the  original  Greek,  the  more 
correct  rendering " 

"My  brother,  you  must  really  allow 
me." 

"  My  brother,  indeed  !  if  you  won't  trans- 
late your  Testament  correctly,  go  and  be 
damned,"  exclaimed  the  interrupter  with 
vehemence  as  he  resumed  his  seat. 

Then,  after  a  spell  of  hot  doctrine,  Parson 
Drew  arose,  and  blotted  out  the  effect  of  the 
unhappy  utterances  that  had  gone  before  by 
a  little  speech  of  such  tender  pathos,  blended 
with  quiet  humour,  that  a  great  hush  had 
fallen  on  the  whole  of  the  dossers.  The 
card-players  stopped  their  gambling.  The 
audibly  -  expressed  curses  died  away  into 
mere  lisps.  The  parson  concluded  by  asking 
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them  all  to  step  across  the  way  to  his  "  At 
Home." 

It  was  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
that  "  Jerry  "  came  forward  and  asked  for  a 
few  words. 

"  Aha,  Jerry,  very  glad  to  see  you  hack. 
You've  had  a  long  spell  in  the  country.  What 
was  it,  eh  ?  " 

"  Six  months,  guv'nor,  and  'ard  at 
that." 

"  Well,  Jerry,  your  barber  has  an  excellent 
eye.  He  must  be  aiming  at  a  tonsure  for  you, 
eh  ?  "  And  Jerry  enjoyed  the  joke  as  much 
as  the  parson. 

"  I  don't  want  to  stop  now,  Jerry.  Come 
and  have  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow,  will 
you  ?  It  won't  interfere  with  your  professional 
engagements,  I  hope."  And  the  parson's  eye 
twinkled  with  merriment. 

So  the  next  morning  the  strangely-assorted 
couple  sat  over  the  coffee,  and  smoked  long 
churchwardens  by  the  fire,  as  Jerry  told  his 
autobiography. 

"  I  don't  feel  quite  comfortable,  guv'nor, 
even  now.     There's   another    little    job   I'm 
wanted  for.     I  s'pose  you  couldn't  help  us  out 
of  the  country,  could  yer  ? " 
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"  I'm  afraid  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
matter,  Jerry." 

Then  bit  by  bit  the  professional  house- 
breaker unfolded  some  of  his  life  story. 

"  Why,  I  begun  when  I  was  eight  years 
old,  guv' nor.  Fine  and  early,  wasn't  it !  Lor , 
I  can't  'elp  laughing  when  I  think  of  it !  I 
went  to  see  my  aunt  on  my  mother's  side 
when  she  was  lying-in  for  'er  confinement,  and 
I  took  'arf-a-crown  from  her  bedside.  From 
that  I  went  on  to  parlour  sneaking.  Not 
know  what  that  is  ?  Why,  it's  like  this.  Yer 
carries  a  duster  in  yer  'and  and  pretends  to 
be  cleaning  windows.  If  there  ain't  nobody 
there,  you  ups  with  the  sash  and  'elps  yerself. 
An'  I  wasn't  copped  till  I  was  about  sixteen 
either.  I  might  ha'  been  stopped  from  doing 
it  again  if  they'd  sent  me  to  a  reformatory, 
but  instead  o'  that  they  sends  me  to  gaol,  and 
I  says  to  myself,  I  says,  *  Gawd  blind  me,  if  I 
don't  take  it  out  of  yer  for  this  !'  So  when  I 
comes  out  I  joins  a  gang  and  works  with  'em 
reg'lar  till  I  gets  my  first  spell  o'  penal 
servitude  in  1 8  6  4.  Four  years  was  the  figure. 
Then,  soon  arter  I  come  out  in  1867,  I  gets  a 
tenner  for  house-breaking.  And  in  1877  I 
got  another  tenner.  But  since  you  knowed 
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me  I've  only  done  one  little  spell.  I  shouldn't 
a-got  off  so  short,  but  they  didn't  identify  me, 
don't  yer  see." 

"Well,  Jerry,  and  what  is  the  little 
matter  that  is  hanging  over  your  head 
now  ?  " 

"I  ain't  proud  of  it,  guv' nor.  It's  for 
assaulting  a  woman." 

"Jerry,  you're  a  great  hulking  coward, 
whatever  the  woman  may  be." 

"  Well,  guv'nor,  you  might  lend  us  a  little 
cash  to  help  us  git  out  o'  the  way." 

"  Not  a  penny,  Jerry.  If  it  had  been  for 
anything  else  you  were  wanted  I  might  have 
done  it,  but  when  you  hit  a  woman " 

"  She  was  only "  interrupted  Jerry. 

"  I  don't  care  what  she  was,"  replied  the 
parson,  "you'll  get  no  help  from  me — at 
present." 

So  Jerry  left  with  downcast  countenance. 

Some  weeks  had  gone  by.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  Parson  Drew  was  sent  for.  He 
was  wanted  by  Jerry,  who  was  very  ill.  The 
patient  was  back  in  the  dormitory  of  the 
"  singles."  His  nocturnal  visitor  threaded  his 
way  through  the  narrow  alleys  that  divided 
the  beds  one  from  the  other.  It  was  a  strange 
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scene.  The  ceiling  was  low,  the  room  long 
and  narrow.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
were  represented.  There  was  the  heredi- 
tary criminal  who,  cradled  in  vice,  had  been 
vicious  all  his  life.  There  were  the  victims 
of  drink,  of  all  ranks,  from  the  Oxford  gra- 
duate, who  carried  his  Greek  Testament  in  his 
pocket,  to  the  veriest  loafer  at  the  corner 
public-houses.  There  were  men  from  the 
country,  who  had  been  attracted  to  town  by 
the  will-o'-the-wisp  promises  of  finding  work 
in  London.  There  were  the  town-brfed  of  all 
trades  and  of  no  trades,  in  whom  physical 
degeneracy  had  happily  almost  lost  for  them 
the  capacity  of  reproducing  their  kind.  The 
large  majority  were  emaciated  and  worn,  and 
were  less  the  victims  of  drink  than  circum- 
stances, or  of  economic  causes.  When  things 
had  gone  wrong,  there  had  been  no  grip, 
physical  or  mental,  by  which  they  could  right 
themselves.  They  represented  the  weakest, 
and  they  had  gone  to  the  wall.  It  was  more 
their  misfortune  than  their  fault,  and  in  their 
present  enfeebled  condition,  notwithstanding 
that  their  ages  averaged  under  forty,  many 
of  them  lacked  the  power  to  undertake  sus- 
tained manual  labour,  even  if  they  were 
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fortunate  enough  to  obtain  it.  Said  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Parish : 
"  These  men  want  nursing."  But  the  func- 
tions of  the  Modern  State  do  not  include 
nursing  for  out-o' -works.  Others  if  helped 
were  still  capable  of  helping  themselves. 
Somewhere — in  warp  or  woof,  in  mind  or 
body — there  had  been  a  flaw.  Temporary- 
misfortune  had  struck  them,  and  in  con- 
formity with  law  it  had  struck  them  at  the 
weakest  point.  Like  a  piece  of  badly  cast 
iron  the  human  machine  had  cracked.  The 
old  metal  gathered  from  many  quarters  had 
dumped  itself,  or  had  been  dumped  down, 
and  the  State  treated  the  collection  as  a 
human  rubbish -heap. 

"  Don't  stir  it,"  said  the  officials,  "  disease 
lurks  there."  But  where  disease  lurks  there 
also  exists  some  measure  of  health  for  disease 
to  prey  upon,  and  that  measure,  such  as  it  is, 
economically  and  morally,  is  worth  saving. 
Said  the  Church  :  "  This  is  a  rubbish -heap  ; 
a  theological  muck-rake  is  wanted  here." 
They  acted  accordingly.  And  the  muck-rake 
stirred  up  the  rubbish,  made  it  more  offen- 
sive, and  left  the  lost  jewels  hid  deeper  than 
before. 
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Parson  Drew  had  had  many  opportunities 
of  making  mental  notes  on  these  condi- 
tions. As  he  approached  Jerry's  bed  on  the 
night  in  question  they  flashed  across  him  with 
increased  power.  And  so  did  other  things 
besides  ideas. 

An  overpowering  smell  of  unwashed 
humanity  entered  his  nostrils.  The  foetid 
atmosphere  struck  him  in  the  throat,  and 
almost  choked  him.  It  hit  him  in  the  eyes, 
and  nearly  blinded  him.  The  scanty  bedding 
reeked  with  filth,  and  as  a  living  organism 
almost  rose  up  at  him  to  bar  his  progress. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  faith,  and  to  him,  from 
the  human  standpoint,  there  was  nothing  here 
too  squalid  for  love  to  redeem. 

From  the  economic  point  of  view  a  little  care- 
ful overhauling  of  the  old  machinery,  a  little 
burnishing  of  the  old  parts,  here  a  nut  and 
there  a  rivet — if  any  one  only  considered  it 
worth  while  to  do  this,  some  of  the  now 
broken  parts  might  yet  be  fitted  into  their 
proper  sphere  in  the  complex  machinery  of 
modern  life. 

"  Guv'nor,"  said  Jerry,  "  I'm  mortal  bad." 
And  he  looked  it. 

The  symptoms  seemed  to  indicate  pneu- 
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monia.  The  parson  sent  for  his  own  doctor. 
Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it ;  pneumonia 
it  was,  with  compHcations. 

"  Not  the  Workhouse  Infirmary,  guv'nor," 
pleaded  Jerry  with  hoarse  voice  and  tearful 
eyes. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  parson  sympatheti- 
cally, "  we'll  try  and  arrange  something 
better  than  that." 

By  the  time  morning  had  dawned,  and  the 
other  dossers  had  all  risen  and  gone  their 
several  ways,  two  women  arrived  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Slum  Sisterhood  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  Then,  when  the  necessary 
ablutions  had  been  completed,  they  clothed 
him  in  clean  raiment,  and  by  noon  Jerry  was 
comfortably  installed  in  one  of  the  wards  of 
the  London  Hospital. 

A  week  later  Parson  Drew  received  a 
letter  from  the  Sister  in  charge,  in  which  she 
said:  "  The  case  you  brought  here  is  in  a  very 
critical  condition.  Come  and  see  him  if  you 
care  to.  The  patient  interests  us  very  much. 
He  is  so  grateful  for  every  little  thing  that 
is  done  for  him,  it  almost  seems  as  if  he 
had  never  had  any  kindness  shown  to  him 
before." 
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So  in  due  course  Parson  Drew  arrived,  and 
with  him  a  poorly-dressed  woman,  with  her 
head  still  wrapt  in  bandages  and  bearing 
other  marks  of  a  brutal  assault. 

The  parson  approached  the  bedside  alone. 
Jerry  was  quite  conscious.  In  full  view  of 
the  occupants  of  the  other  beds  he  took  his 
benefactor's  hand  and  feebly  raised  it  to  his 
lips. 

Jerry  had  always  been  a  very  heavy 
drinker.  The  battle  for  life  was  so  much 
the  harder  now. 

"  There's  somebody  else  who  wants  to  see 
you  besides  me,  Jerry." 

Then  the  woman  stepped  forward.  Her 
features  were  still  sadly  disfigured,  and  bore 
unimpeachable  testimony  to  the  strength  of 
Jerry's  fists. 

"  Jerry,  do  you  know  me,  old  man  ?  Don't 
mind  me.  I  ain't  a-going  to  prosecute.  You 
can  'it  me  again  if  yer  like,  but  don't  give  me 
the  chuck  if  yer  gets  well,  will  yer,  Jerry  ?" 

The  tears  were  streaming  down  Jerry's 
cheeks.  He  turned  over  on  his  side.  The 
Sister  tactfully  suggested  that  her  patient 
was  tired,  and  the  visitors  withdrew. 

The  next  time  Parson  Drew  went  alone. 
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The  patient  could  talk  a  little  this  time,  but 
— ominous  sign ! — the  screen  was  round  the 
bedside. 

"  Guv'nor,  is  the  luv  o'  Gawd  you  spoke 
abawt  anyfink  like  the  Sister's  nursing  ?  "  he 
asked. 

'*  It's  something  like  that,  Jerry,  only 
there's  more  of  it." 

"  Beggin'  your  pardon,  guv'nor,  Gawd  ain't 
like  wot  the  parsons  say  'e  is,  is  'e  ?  'E  ain't 
a  sort  o'  parson  'isself,  is  'e  ? " 

"  God  is  a  Father  with  more  than  a 
Mother's  tenderness,  Jerry.  Parsons  are 
only  like  boys  at  school,  who  try  to  draw  on 
a  slate  a  picture  they  always  have  to  rub 
out,  because  it  is  too  rough  and  harsh  and 
never  good  enough  to  be  recognised  as  a 
copy  of  the  original." 

"  Guv'nor,  if  Gawd  is  anyfink  like  wot  my 
farver  was,  or  my  mother  either,  I  ain't  'avin' 
any.     Rather  be  a  horfin." 

Then,  after  a  pause,  the  sick  man  added  : 

"  Think  Gawd's  got  a  face  anyfink  like  the 
Sister's  ? " 

"  Well,    Jerry,"   was   the   reply,    "  no  one 
has  ever  seen  God's  face ;  but  there  is  One 
who  has  taught  us  what  He  is — 
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For  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace,  and  Love 
Is  God  our  Father  dear. 


"  That's  like  the  Sister,  isn't  it  ?  And  God 
must  have  given  her  something  of  His  ex- 
pression. 

For  Mercy  has  a  human  heart. 
Pity  a  human  face, 
And  Love  the  human  form  divine. 
And  Peace  the  human  dress  !  " 

Jerry's  breathing  was  getting  harder  and 
harder.  He  could  only  speak  in  hoarse  whis- 
pers now,  and  with  great  difficulty. 

"  And  yer  don't  think  Gawd's  .  .  .  angiy 
.  .  .  with  me  .  .  .  guv'nor  ? " 

"  No,  Jerry,  I'm  quite  sure  of  it.  What 
makes  you  think  He  is  ? " 

"I  dunno  .  .  .  only  .  .  .  the  chaplain  o' 
the  quod  used  ter  say  .  .  .  Gawd  wus  angry 
.  .  .  with  the  wick  .  .  .  ed  .  .  .  every 
day." 

"I  am  sure  God  is  not  angry  with  you, 
Jerry." 

"  'E's  giv'  over,  eh,  guv'nor  ?    She  .  .  .  giv' 

over  being  angry  wi'  me  fur  .  .  .  'itting  of 

'er.     The  Sister's  niver  once  .  .  .  bin  angry. 

.  .  .  Then  Gawd   can't  ...  be   angry  .  .  . 
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• 

if  the  Sister  .  .  .  ain't.     'An  'e  won't  .  .  . 
pros' cute  .  .  .  neither,  will  'e  ? " 

A  change  came  over  the  patient's  features. 
The  ward  was  oppressively  still.  Suddenly 
the  silence  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  a 
street  procession  of  the  Salvation  Army 
singing  in  the  distance  : 

Then  in  a  nobler,  sweeter  song 

I'll  sing  Thy  power  to  save. 
When  this  poor  lisping,  stammering  tongue 

Lies  silent  .  .  . 

The  words  were  cut  in  half  as  the  proces- 
sion turned  the  corner  of  the  street. 

As  the  echoes  of  the  still  receding  chorus 
died  away,  Jerry  fell  asleep. 

TT  vt*  tP  t^  tP 

"  Sister,"  said  Parson  Drew,  "  I  have 
learned  more  from  this  case  than  from  any  I 
ever  had  to  do  with.  A  month  ago  I  should 
have  said  that  he  was  the  most  hopelessly 
brutalised  specimen  of  his  class  that  I  had 
ever  met." 

"  Those  are  just  the  cases  I  love  to  have," 
was  the  reply.  And  then  she  added,  "  '  From 
seeming  evil  educing  good,'  that's  the  right 
way,  isn't  it  ?  " 
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When  these  two  said  "Good-night"  their 
hands  were  locked  together  for  a  quite  un- 
necessary length  of  time.  The  other  nurses 
said  so,  and  it  must  be  so.  And  the  other 
nurses  whispered  something  else.  And  what 
they  whispered  was  true  also. 


THE  END 


Printed  by  Ballantyne,  Hanson  <&*  Co. 
London  &=  Edinburgh 
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